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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the House of Commons, from the Con- 
vention Parliament of 1688-9, to the passing of 
the Reform Billin 1832, By W. C. Towns- 
end, Esq., A.M., Recorder of Macclesfield. 
Vol. II, 8vo, pp. 466. London, Colburn. 

In the Literary Gazette, No. 1364, March 11, 
1943, will be found a review of the first volume 
ofthis work, full of curious parliamentary in- 
telligence in its account of the speakers of the 
House of Commons during the long space of 
144 years. The present continues the theme 
with the memoirs of leading lawyers, chancel- 
lors from the time of Queen Anne, and others 
who reached the high offices of the profession ; 
and then goes into details of the powers of the 
Commons, and their vindictive proceedings upon 
questions of privilege. Mr. ‘Townsend traces 
the changes which have taken place; and in so 
doing has thrown together a very amusing fund 
of history and anecdote, which will be equally 
read for information and entertainment. 

The condition of things in our day offers, in- 
deed, a wonderful contrast to the times of im- 
peachments, and committals to prison, and 
kneelings to receive sentence, and humiliations, 
expulsions, and punishments, from the pillory 
and loss of ears even to the extent of death, 
hut the grand alteration of all has been caused 
by the recognition of the press, and the publi- 
cation of reports of proceedings. ‘This has not 
oaly changed the form, but the essence of par- 
lament ; it has made another British constitu- 
tion, But it is not our province to enter into 
the general argument on this or any other poli- 
tical head which the author ably passes under 
notice; we shall leave them with him, and 
merely mention that his principles are of the 
Whig school, and that he is about the most fair 
and moderate person whom we ever encoun- 
tered on party subjects. Thus, to Warren 
Hastings and Lord Melville he does frank and 
ample justice. Their persecutions are over, 
and posterity will confirm Mr. Townsend’s opi- 
nlons, So well expounded now when the excited 
Passions of the period are lulled to rest. We 
will, however, glance back upon earlier dates 
toafford a few examples of his book, and re- 
commend it, without commentary from our pen, 





to the popular reception to which it is so en- 
tirely entitled. Our first extract relates to Sir 
Joseph Jekyll :-— | 
“Among the valuable statutes which this | 
excellent legislator obtained was the bill to ap- 
Propriate the first-fruits and tenths to form a} 
d for augmenting the poorer livings. His | 
admirable moral efforts against gin-drinkers | 
amanded less success, though well seconded 
y the pencil of Hogarth: the act was so un-| 
Popular that it could only be established by | 
rw any force; and informers against the retail | 
_— rarely escaped from the vengeance of | 
2 multitude, — His energies, ever active in the 
Yap of morality, sought to crush the fashion- | 
ane of duelling. When two gentlemen | 
ik a duel in the park, and one of them, | 
» Buckingham, was killed, he brought in 


toth princi 


But j hy. 
tit shared the fate of a similar measure in- 


troduced by Sir Peter King. The current of 
popular prejudice ran too strong to be turned 
by Sir Peter or Sir Joseph, and duels still con- 
tinued to flourish, untouched by act of parlia- 
ment. A like futile attempt had been made by 
Sir Francis Bacon, when attorney-general in 
1615, to tame and reclaim, as he termed it, the 
evil of bewitching duels, by proceeding in the 
Star-chamber against one Priest for writing, and 
Wright for carrying, a challenge. He declaimed 
with great eloquence against ‘this fond and 
false disguise, or puppetry of honour,’ and in- 
stanced that the practice was condemned by the 
most warlike nations, whether generous or bar- 
barous, the Greeks and Turks. He told how a 
council of bashaws reproved the survivor of a 
duel. ‘ Are there not enough Christians to kill? 
Did you not know that whether of you shall be 
slain, the Joss would be the great seignior’s ?’ 
Your lordship (Sir G. Coke) said notably, that 
aman might be as well fur de se as felo de se, if 
he stole out of the realm for the bad purpose of 
duelling.’ The court of Star-chamber (would 
that its censures had been always as justly le- 
velled!) committed the champions of the duel 
to the Fleet, ordered Priest to pay 500/., and 
Wright 500 marks, and that they should, at the 
next assizes for Surrey, publicly acknowledge 
their offence. They directed their decree, with 
the speeches of Coke and Bacon, to be pub- 
lished; but the evil lay far beyond the reach of 
rhetoric. Though his bill against duelling 
proved equally abortive, Sir Joseph Jekyll ob- 
tained the praise of the generous Steele for en- 
deavouring by vigilance and care to soften the 
disposition of the heart, and adopting the sen- 
timent of a noble youth, who said that he tri- 
umphed more in being a second to prevent, 
than he should have done in being one to pro- 
mote, murder. But, if the worthy lawyer could 
not compel morality by acts of parliament, he 
set an example of sound reforms to the body 
politic, and strove, during the whole course of 
his long career, to raise the standard of public 
morals at a time of fearful depression, when all 
the forms of speech and modes of thought had 
become lamentably mean and low. We regret 
that the master of the rolls should have ceased 
to hold a seat in the House of Commons. * * 
“‘ The worthy master of the rolls was one of 
the very few who never acted on a foregone 
conclusion, but whose vote depended on the de- 
bate. When discussing some consequence of 
the union, in December 1707, he felt no shame 


in declaring that his opinion had been wholly | 


changed by what had fallen from Sir David 
Dalrymple. Writing an apology to the Duchess 
of Marlborough for his vote, Mainwaring says, 
‘ My opinion was not very wild on the Scotch 


| business, since Sir Joseph Jekyll, who had been 


on the other side, made a recantation speech, 
said he was convinced by the debate, and voted 
as I did.’ The duchess herself speaks with 
much bitterness of his persisting in this course 
to the end, careless whose prejudices he might 
oppose. ‘The master of the rolls,’ she writes 
in 1738, ‘was on the side of the minority yes- 


But I 
have hardly known him to succeed but when he 
is on the wrong side, and yesterday he said 


gravely something so weak, it made his friends 
smile, that our hopes now were in the czarina. 
She is a good way off.’ Remote as the vast 
territories of Russia might be, the same hope, 
half a century later, fell from the lip. of a 
greater statesman, Mr. Pitt. But it was the 
fashion to gird at the strange old virtue of one, 
who, however unpopular his views might be, 
would still think and speak for himself. ‘ He 
was an indifferent speaker,’ says Lord Mahon, 
‘and somewhat open to ridicule in his dress 
and deportment, but a man of the highest be- 
nevolence and probity. He had that sort of 
wavering temper, which made his vote on any 
particular question utterly uncertain.’ We 
doubt whether a clue may not invariably be 
found to this supposed uncertainty—the recti- 
tude of the cause which he espoused. This 
principle laid him open to the scoffs of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, as libertine in public as in pri- 
vate morals. In a letter to Lord Townshend, 
in which he mentions, without any sense of 
shame, his opening of letters at the post-office 
—that mean and miserable espionage which 
justified the frequent complaint of Pope, and 
his correspondents—the prime minister sneers 
at the public virtue of a man whose price he 
could not know. ‘I had a curiosity to open 
some of the letters of the Pulteneys, and tind 
them full of great hopes upon the difficulties 
they promise themselves will arise from the 
foreign affairs, and especially from the Hanover 
treaty. I cannot learn they have gained a man 
but righteous Sir Joseph.’” 

This is amusing enough in our epoch of post- 
office discussion. The next person we shall 
produce is Lord Raymond, respecting whom 
Mr. T. says, he was ‘‘ attorney-general in 1712, 
but preferred by Harley irrespective of politics. 
Inheriting the legal talents of his father, a judge 
of the King’s Bench, and like him, contributing 
to the profession a valuable volume of reports ; 
he was, with general assent, appointed lord 
chief justice, and called up to the House of 
Peers. He is the first judge who laid down the 
excellent principle on Woolaston’s trial, under 
which blasphemous libels have been since chas- 
tised, ‘ that Christianity was part and parcel of 
| the law of England.’ Judicious lawyer as he 
was, he displayed a remarkable instance of 
narrow-mindedness on a able occasion 
When a bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords for passing all statutes in the English lan- 
guage, Lord Raymond alone opposed this tardy 
measure of common sense, saying that, ‘ if the 
| bill passed, the law must likewise be translated 
| into Welch, as very many in Wales understood 
not English.’ The Duke of Argyle retorted 
well, ‘that our prayers were in our native 
tongue that they might be intelligible, and why 
{should not the laws, wherein our lives and 
| properties are concerned? He was glad to see 
that the learned lord, perhaps as wise and 
learned as any that ever sat in that house, had 
|nothing more to offer against the bill than a 
|joke!’ His clinging to such an absurd pre- 
|judice in favour of a dead over a living lan- 








| “tii i a; terday; he has certainly done a great deal of | guage, forms a remarkable proof how prone 
ill to prevent all duelling in future, by making | mischief, though he is called honest. 
pals and seconds guilty of | 


| lawyers are to cherish the very corruptions of 
| prescriptive usage, to love the ruin for its ivy, 


|! and to venerate the coin for its rust.’’ 
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Coming to a retrospect of the speakers, Xc., 
the author remarks :— 

“We have now placed under review the 
lives of the speakers, the first commoners of 
England, at whose request those perennial 
privileges of the House of Commons, their 
perfect freedom of person and of speech, 
are each new parliament recorded. We have, 
even at the risk of diffuseness, examined the 
character and fortunes of the great lawyers 
who vindicated those privileges, and made 
their clientship immortal. The privileges them- 
selvés have been traced from the first dim out- 
line to their full development, and the time- 
worn oppressive claims of immunity explored, 
the shadow of whose burdens has long since 
passed away. But there remains a large field 
of disquisition, full of historical interest, and 
well repaying the most curious research—the 
summary and arbitrary coercive power claimed 
and abused by this high tribunal over their 
own body and over strangers; those vindictive 
privileges, some of wirich are essential to the 
plenary power of the grand inquest of the na- 
tion, bound to inquire into abuses and to ac- 
cuse offenders, though defaced with caprice 
and favour and tyranny, and other manifest 
usurpations over the authority of the executive 
and the freedom of the subject. ‘ Poor and 
impotent, indeed,’ said Lord Ellenborough, 
* would be the privileges of parliament, if they 
could not protect themselves against all in- 
juries and affronts offered to the aggregate body, 
which might prevent or impede the ful] and 
effectual exercise of their parliamentary func- 
tions.’ In this department of both houses of 
parliament, as in some great armoury, are con- 
tained all the weapons of senatorial vengeance, 
a few rusting in the sheath, but the greater por- 
tion glittering and apt for use—their right to 
punish for contempt, in the nature of attach- 
ment summarily and without appeal; to commit 
to the custody of the sergeant, to the Gatehouse, 
to Newgate, or the Tower, all who obstruct or 
contemn their functions; by hostile votes and 
resolutions to strike down offenders against the 
common weal; to burn the books they may 
condemn, and to coerce the authors; to let 
slip the law-officers of the crown; to impeach 
great delinquents, to attaint their name and 
blood, to determine the crime, and, by a re- 
trospective cruelty, to punish the criminal. 
In reviewing the exercise of these undefinable, 
uncontrollable privileges over the people at 
large, a calm-judging lover of our constitution 
will find much to regret, and no little condemn. 
Even when we contemplate their undoubted 
power over those of their own community, and 
examine their punishments of offending mem- 
bers of their own body, we shall too often miss the 
principles of equity and moderation interwoven 
with our common law, but an utter disregard 
of which popular assemblies, when inflamed by 

rejudice or passion, are ever apt to betray. 

he power of punishment, as it were, for con- 
tempt ie naturally applicable to offences against 
established order, committed by any of them- 
selves. In the earliest authoritative record 
that is extant of their daily proceedings, the 
Commons’ Journal of the first parliament of 
Edward VI., we find, on 21st January, 1547-8, 
a short entry of an order, that John Storie, one 
of the burgesses, shall be committed to the cus- 
tody of the sergeant. Articles of accusation 
were afterwards read, and Storie was committed 
to the Tower, where he lay till the 2d of March. 
He afterwards suffered death for treason under 
Elizabeth, and appears to have been of such 
ungovernable temper as to have fallen a se- 





cond time under the censure of the house for 


disrespect to the speaker. The right of the 
house to punish its own members for indecent 
abuse of the liberty of speech may be deemed 
a consequence of the king’s concession of that 
liberty ; and its right to maintain order in de- 
bate is plainly incident to the privilege of de- 
bating at all.” 

It is out of our power to follow the author 
into his details of punishments inflicted for cor- 
ruption, libels, free-speeches, and even jokes ; 
but readers will find them well deserving of 
perusal. Here are a few very short examples: 

“The first expulsion in the reign of Charles I. 
betrays great but honest severity. Mr. John 
Barbour, a lawyer and recorder of Wells, for 
subscribing a warrant (3 Charles I. for quarter- 
ing of soldiers) was brought to the bar, and 
pleaded that he acted from fear; yet ‘ because 
he would rather not lose his place than do jus- 
tice, he was thought unfit to make laws that 
violates the laws, his faults being aggravated 
by his profession: he had done well,’ said his 
quaint accuser, ‘ to have remembered 11 Rich- 
ard II., when Belknap, amongst other judges, 
gave his opinion for fear, unwilling to lose his 
cushion; when he came home he could not 
sleep, but said I deserve three H. H. H.—a 
hurdle, a halter, andahangman. In1 Hen. IV. 
a law was made that fear should be no good 
plea, there being no hope of a coward.’ That 
terrible letter H. prevailed, and the homo trium 
literarum was ordered to be suspended the house, 
and sequestered, 

“ For the constant, capricious, and tyrannical 
abuse of vindictive privilege, which branded, on 
worthless and frivolous pretexts, so many mem- 
bers with the stigma of expulsion during the 
dark and bitter closing days of Charles I., there 
can be no justification and very slight excuse. 
Sir Edmund Sawyer was sent to the Tower, and 
excluded the house for ever, for having advised 
Mr. Dawes, if sent for to the bar, not to be 
examined on oath—constitutional advice un- 
doubtedly, as the house had no power to ad- 
minister an oath. We have seen how, in the 
petulance of conscious guilt, a despotic majority 
punished Mr. Gervas Hollis, Mr. Taylor, M.P. 
for Windsor, Mr. Trelawny, and Lord Digby, 
for having the manliness to avow their convic- 
tion, when they reflected on the sweet voices of 
those who loved (to borrow Laud’s phrase) 
going thorough, the root and branch parlia- 
ment-men, who sentenced not merely for words 
spoken in the house, but for telling the whole 
truth from their heart in private conversation. 
‘I have a blunt way in speaking my mind,’ said 
Mr. Holles; and the truth of what he said would, 
with a fair auditory, have gone far to excuse 
him. ‘It may be, peradventure, a folly in me, 
but it is a folly I love so well I will not part 
with it. I fear we have nourished in our bosoms 
those that will sting us to death.’ 

“ Sir Edward Dering, a busy speech-maker 
on the popular side, till their aims too glaringly 
exceeded his own, had the mortification to find 
that even his harangue for abolishing the order 
of bishops would not atone for looking back 
with regret on the old paths of constitutional 
monarchy. For the alleged offence of printing 
a collection of speeches, which the house voted 
to be’ scandalous, and to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman, he paid the forfeit of being dis- 
abled from sitting any more, and was committed 
to the Tower. 

‘* Of the king’s honour, as it might naturally 
be expected, the long parliament appear to 
have been far less provident than of their own. 
When the merry republican, Harry Martin, 
said, ‘It was better that one family should 
perish than the whole people,’ and, being taxed 





. ee _) 
with his meaning, declared hardilythat he meant 
the king, he was, in the indignation of the mo. 
ment, disabled from sitting in parliament and 
lay for a fortnight in the Tower ; but, upon a 
rehearing, January 6, 1645, the censure against 
him was annulled, and ordered to be rased 
out of the journal, and he was readmitted ip 
triumph. 

“In order to weed the house of royalist 
members, the long parliament, at the very com. 
mencement of their sittings, came to a cop. 
venient resolution of comprehensive tyranny, 
‘ That all projectors and monopolists whatsoever, 
or that have any share, or lately have had any 
share, in any monopolies, or that do receive, or 
lately have received, any benefit from any mo- 
nopoly or project, are disabled by order of this 
house to sit here; and if any man here knons 
any monopolist, that he shall nominate him, 
That any member of this house that is a mono- 
polist or projector shall repair to Mr. Speaker, 
that a new warrant may issue forth, or other. 
wise that he shall be dealt with as witha stranger 
that hath no power to sit here.’ Diffusely as 
this inquisitorial vote was worded, its provisions 
must have been evaded ; for only four members, 
Sir John Jacob and three others, received their 
dismissal in consequence, 

“Upon the propriety of another expulsion, 
there may now exist some difference of opinion. 
We read in the journals that John Frye, Esq, 
was suspended for writing a book against the 
Trinity ; but, upon his declaring he abominated 
the opinions charged upon him, was readmitted 
February 3, 1648. On account of a subsequent 
relapse, he was finally disabled Feb. 24, 1650, 
If his treatise were not restricted to sober ar- 
gument, if disgraced with ribaldry or invective, 
there seems strong justification of the Commons’ 
vote: for he could not conscientiously comply 
with his writ of summons, and was unworthy 
to kneel in St. Stephen’s Chapel; if, on the 
other hand, he merely exercised liberty of con- 
science, and advocated by force of reasoning 
Unitarian tenets, he ought to have been per- 
mitted to remain among an assembly of free- 
men on condition of his complying with the 
statutory qualifications. 

“ Mr. Frye might congratulate himself, con- 
sidering the temper of the times, for his easy 
escape. In March 1646, the Commons maie 
an ordinance to punish Paul Best with death 
by hanging for obstinate and blasphemous de- 
nial of the holy Trinity. With one solitary 
instance of deserved severity, all must sym- 
pathise—the turning out a Mr. Henry Benson, 
member for Knaresborough, for granting aud 
selling protections at 1s. a piece: the most 
corrupt teacher of Walpole’s school would ad- 
mit that such high privileges were sold sctu- 
dalously cheap.” 

“ At the time of the quarrel between Stan- 
hope and Walpole, when the triumphant, but 
not immaculate, Whigs recriminated on each 
other about the sale of certain reversions, Mr. 
Hungerford expressed his sarcastic sorrow # 
seeing these two great men fall foul of one 
another: ‘ however, in my opinion, we must 
still look upon them as patriots and fathers of 
their country; and, since they have by mis 
chance discovered their nakedness, we ough, 
according to the custom of the East, a the 
Scripture tells us, cover it by turning our backs 
upon them !’ ° ” . F 

“ After the interval of a century, during 
which all offenders, real or supposed, against 
the majesty of parliament had continued = 
kneel without open resistance, a similar scene 
of rage was re-enacted in February 1751, on 
the peremptory refusal of Mr. Alexander Mur- 
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rays brother of Lord Elibank, to kneel at the 
bar to receive his sentence. He was charged 
with having, during the late Westminster elec- 
tion, incited the high bailiff, saying, ‘ Will no- 
body knock the dog down?’ but the words were 
not satisfactorily proved, and Mr. Murray per- 


sisted in denying that he had ever uttered them. | 


The house, however, acted on the complaint of 
the returning officer, and resolved that he should 
be committed to Newgate, and receive his sen- 
tence on his knees — an indignity to which he 
remptorily declared nothing on earth should 
ever induce him to submit. In vain did Mr. 
Pelham explain that kneeling was no acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, but only a testimony of 
respect: in vain did the speaker, horrified at 
his insubordination, exclaim in his deepést tones 
of displeasure, ‘ On your knees, sir! you must 
kneel down.’ Mr. Murray Pe in stand- 
ing, and the sentence could not be spoken. 
The house, in a tumult of indignation at such 
contumacy, resolved, ‘ That Mr. Murray, hav- 
ing ina most insolent and audacious manner, 
at the bar, absolutely refused to be upon his 
knees, is guilty of a high and most dangerous 
contempt of the authority and privilege of this 
house.’ If bitter words and strong epithets 
could have availed ‘ to whip the rebellious 
Adam out of him,’ these resolutions might, 
perhaps, have sufficed. The speaker strongly 
urged ulterior measures, insisting that, if insub- 
ordination of this alarming character were to 
pass without exemplary chastisement, all respect 
tohis authority was at anend. It was there- 
fore ordered that Mr. Murray should be com- 
mitted close prisoner to Newgate, and that no 
one should have access to him without leave; 
that he should not have the use of pen, ink, or 
paper; and that a committee should consider 
and report what further methods might be 
taken. As the rack and thumb-screws were 
abolished, and the power of inquisitors ‘ before 
torture, between torture, in torture, and after 
torture,’ had passed away for ever; as the house 
could no longer impoverish by fine, or add 
hard labour to imprisonment, no further or 
more effectual remedy than duress could be 
devised. The prisoner lingered in Newgate 
four months, till the prorogation in June, with 
spitit unbroken. As soon as the gates of his 
prison were thrown open by the rising of par- 
liament, he made a triumphant cavalcade along 
the streets of the metropolis, amid the cheers 
ind huzzas of the populace. As the natural 
effect of persecution, a lately despised Jacobite 
became the idol of the hour. This popularity 
was remembered to his prejudice by a vindic- 
tive House of Commons, who, as soon as they 
met in November, on the motion of Lord Coke, 
voted that he should be re-committed to New- 
gate, and receive the sentence of re-committal 
on his knees. But the bird was flown. Mr. 
Murray had prudently withdrawn to the con- 
tnent, A reward of 500/, was proclaimed by 
the privy council, at the instigation of the 
» for his apprehension. Public feeling 
revolted at the violence of this persecution ; 
his enemies became in time ashamed of their 
intolerance, and Mr. Murray had the consola- 
ton of learning that, by his firmness and suf- 
mgs, an end was silently put to a practice 
Nich, with reptile tenacity of life, had lin- 
seed for centuries. The name of the wag 
ought to be known, who had previously ex- 
Messed his indignation by rubbing his knees, 
et rising from the bar, and exclaiming with 
an excusable double-entendre, * This is the dir- 


ti . . 
‘st house I was ever in during the whole 
Course of my life,’” 


G. P. R. JAMES:* THE GIPSY. 


In our No. 1438 we shortly announced this as 
the commencement of a series of Mr. James’s 
works in single volumes, and promised to re- 
| vert to it for a few words upon its preface. It 
jis a slight but very interesting sketch, per- 
| sonal and autobiographical in a literary point of 
| view; and as the public is ever desirous to learn 
as much as it can of the intellectual develop- 
ment and progress of a man who has written so 
much and so well as the author, it will be read 
with appetite by the multitude of all ranks with 
whom he is so highly and so justly popular. 
They will find that, without a settled purpose, 
and with rather a desultory, or what he de- 
scribes ag an idle, disposition, Mr. James had, 
nevertheless, an early turn to the love of litera- 
ture. Under a stricter discipline and more 
regulated study, we question that he would ever 
have become what he is—the delight of thou- 
sands, and the inculcator of honourable senti- 
ments, virtuous principles, pure morality, and 
tolerant religion, without the error of a line 
which, dying, he would wish to blot. But be 
that as it may, and never to be determined, he 
was intended for more ambitious pursuits, and 
till his purpose was changed by circumstances 


which these circumstances, fortunately for his 
country, if, peradventure, disappointing to him- 
self, restored him. Enjoying the social gaieties 
of London, and far from being deeply studious, 
though always quick and ready, and never ne- 
gligent ofhis favourite indulgence, he was con- 
tent for a while with temporary and anonymous 
compositions. Encouraged by the success of 
these, he resolved on devoting himself to more 
permanent labours, but was dissuaded by those 
who felt the greatest anxiety for his future. At 
last, however, the crisis came ; and having con- 
fided his secret passion to his friend Washing- 
ton Irving, that fine-hearted and distinguished 
individual encouraged himto go on. His next 
step was to solicit the advice of Scott, to whom 
he submitted the ms. of the first volume of a 
romance. From Sir Walter he soon after re- 
ceived a letter inciting him to persevere,—for 
Sir Walter rarely, if ever, gave any other buta 
flattering opinion upon such occasions; and we 
could only wish that in many, or any, other his 
counsels had Jed to such results. 

Pursuing his onward course, Mr. James now 
made himself master of the principal European 
languages, and even made progress with those of 
the East, Arabian and Persian. Among the af- 
ter-fruits was The String of Pearls, imbued with 
the imagery of the last-mentioned tongue, and 
not a little tinged with ideas garnered from the 
Arabian Nights’ Tales, the delectation of his 
earlier years, as they have been, and ever will 
be, of all imaginative natures. We may here 
also notice, that Southey, Mungo Park, and 
Bruce, were read by him with youthful enthu- 
siasm. Me infectd, he travelled over Europe, 
acquiring a capacity for analysing his own men- 
tal workings, and the motives and characters of 
mankind, a knowledge of various countries, and 
a store of intelligence of every kind, which ob- 
servation, added to extensive yet still desultory 
reading, could impart. Here is the foundation 





* We fancy some one has been hoaxing our esteemed 
contemporaries, the Chambers’s, who, in their late 
No. 20 of the Cyclopedia of English Literature, have 
gravely set down G. P. R. at full length as Groner 
Puaince Recent James, “the extraordinary christian 
name of this author.”” It must truly have been a ra- 
ther aged christening to have brought him within the 
date of the regency ; but the initials stand for George 


in 1825-7, had forsaken the path of letters, to | 


| ofhis many and readily-elicited writings. When 
| Scott published The Minstrelsy of the Border, 
| and afterwards Waverley, he had the accumula- 
| tion of many years of traditional poetry in his 
| brain and historical events in his memory, and 
he could pour them out with almost unexampled 
rapidity: he had no need to con an author or 
two in order to make a book; he had ten books 
already in his capacious mind, and genius 
enough to give them immortality. In like 
manner was Mr. James prepared, and hence 
his profusion and celebrity. Against the charge 
of being too profuse he has in this preface un- 
necessarily defended himself. The reading pub- 
lic will indicate that fact to him, when it hap- 
pens to take place, more truly and cogently 
than carping or envious critics, unworthy of a 
moment’s thought or reply from him. Let him 
bide that time, and proceed as he has done, and 
honestly claims for himself, viz. that in all he 
has written and published he has acted under 
a conscious responsibility, and with the single 
object to inform and improve his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

That meed is justly his; and we rejoice that 
by a series such as is thus introduced, he must 
widely extend the sphere of his influence, and 
contribute more and more to the diffusion of 
virtue, not only in his native land, but in every 
country into whose tongue his productions are 
translated. 





A Tribute to Hydropathy. By J. E. E. Wilmot, 
Esq., Barrister-at- Law. 12mo, pp. 117. 
London, W. J. Cleaver. 

Tuts is a tearful tribute to the favourite ele- 

ment of the ducks and geese —a very serious 

picture of the sufferings to be undergone by 
those who commit their persons, Heigei@ sacra, 
but still more sacred to themselves, to the rude 
embraces of the Neptune of Stansted Bury. 

“ As I drove up to the door of the establish- 

ment,” says the amiable author, “ a small 

grotto, with the crystal stream flowing into a 

basin, and a table, upon which stood two or 

three tumblers covered with icicles, presented 
themselves to view; and these, on the Ist of 

March, after several days of severe weather, 

made me quake at the uncomfortable process I 

was about to submit to.” 

Plucking up courage, however, he boldly en- 
tered the regions of cold and discomfort, with 
feelings something akin to what were expe- 
rienced by the Trojan chief when on his way 
to the Stygian floods to seek his sire, and which 
called forth the sibyl’s reproof: 

** Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum : 

Nunc animis opus, nea, nunc pectore firmo.” 

Close by was the retired cemetery of the little 

church of Stansted, and the patients find a 

pleasing relaxation in leaning over the paling 

to contemplate the turfy spot, which probably 
will soon cover their cares and sufferings. As 
the author truly remarks, “ there is a sense of 
security not unallied to pleasure in thus feeling 
so certain of a last home close at hand; and 
where calmness of mind and body is to be re- 
covered, no more fitting place for it than this!” 
Having arrived too late for dinner, the author 
joins company at supper,—“ a most cheerless 
and miserable meal.” The long table was 
spread with decanters of cold water, breads of 
various kinds, and “ here and there a cold roast- 
apple, as a satire upon luxury, relieved the 

monotony of the repast.”” We have heard of a 

sculptured group relieving the uniformity of a 

pediment, and of a brigade relieving a regiment 

hard pressed; we have also heard of many 





Payne Rainsford: so that, after all, George is right; 
Prince may have something of Pain; and Regent be a 





(To be concluded in our next, } 


misprint for Reigns’-fort.—£d. L, G. | 


minor kinds of mental and bodily relief; but 
the relief to the monotony of a table afforded 
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by a roast-apple is the least inviting of any|ter plenty of cold water has been consumed, 


kind of relief we have hitherto heard of. The 
invalids, however, who, it appears, are nearly 
starved to death at these long tables, with their 
scanty suppliances of every thing except cold 
water, set to with vigorous appetites, and dis- 
cussed, with the animation of bread-and-water 
inmates of Bethlehem, the relative goodness of 
the different loaves on the table. 

Exactly at four next morning the bath-man 
entered the author’s room; and “ having, with 
difficulty, roused a sleepy mortal to a sense of 
the importance of his visit at that early and 
unseasonable hour, he proceeded to spread an 
immense blanket — such a blanket as can only 
be seen at Stansted—upon a stretcher [how 
ominous!] which lay alongside of my bed.... 
The inexorable bath-man, or rather bad-man, 
as they would say in Germany, ordered me to 
strip, and lay myself flat upon my back in the 
blanket, and then the usual process of pulling 
and pushing, tugging and tightening, com- 
menced, till I lay, like a chrysalis, incapable 
of motion. My head was then encircled with 
a dry sheet, then over my own personal and pe- 
culiar blanket were placed three other blankets 
of ordinary household dimensions, and at top 
of all a huge feather-bed.” 

The author’s feelings, as may be imagined, 
become dreadful, and his excitement against so 
“horrible an invention” very natural. ‘ An 
insufferable sense of drowsiness came over me ; 
but as I had been expressly charged by my 
myrmidon not to fall asleep, I kept my eyes 
stedfastly fixed upon the light of a dim, tall, 
spectre-like candle, which stood sentinel over 
me for this purpose from the highest eminence 
in the room. Every now and then the bad 
man solemnly opened the door to see if I was 
alive; but was deaf to my entreaties for only a 
partial removal of the lofty apparatus under 
which I lay. The loaded wagon at the top of 
me was so skilfully piled that it was impossible 
fcr me to remove it; and I had no other re- 
source than to lie still, and console myself with 
thinking of the far more [query ?] dreadful in- 
strument of torture by which in barbarous times 
the unhappy criminal who refused to plead was 
pressedto death. But then, on the other hand, 
the poor wretch might, perhaps, by a timely 
assertion of his innocence, or confession of his 
guilt, have obtained from his persecutors a re- 
mission of his punishment, while I pleaded in 
vain.” 

At length, after undergoing the torture for 
two hours and a half, the doctor entered the 
room, and “ pronounced that I should do (I 
thought he should say, ‘ be done’) in half an 
hour ;” at the same time ordering a neighbour- 
ing sufferer to be removed, with the words, 
“‘ Take the clergyman out.” In half an hour, 
“which seemed an age,’ the author was re- 
lieved; but only to step from his stretcher into 
a sitting-bath. ‘ Here, while I stood shiver- 
ing, and as uncomfortable as a lobster who has 
just cast his shell, while, with my back turned 
to the bad man, I was wondering at the novelty 
of my situation, and considering what was to 
come next, all of a sudden down on my head 
came a large towel dripping wet with water. ... 
The shock was tremendous; though it did not 
fell me to the ground as it did a certain stout 
gentleman of my acquaintance there, it set my 
head a shaking on its pivot, like that of a China 
mandarin when it is moved from its equilibrium. 
While I rubbed myself well down, as a groom 
would a racehorse hot from running, another 
and another wet towel descended on my head.” 
Pretty well this, and to pay for it too! 

The breakfast is taken at eight o’clock, af- 








and consists of cold milk, or cold milk and 
water, stale brown and white bread and but- 
ter. ‘‘ A quaint and infantile meal,” he calls 
it. Ateleven o'clock, a.., his feet were placed 
in a foot-bath of cold water just drawn from 
the spring, producing a cold and sudden thrill, 
“‘ which seemed to pierce through me as high 
as the chest.” During the day he had to drink 
twelve half pints of water. At half-past twelve 
there was another rubbing; and at half-past 
one the patients all sat down together at the 
long table—the commander -in-chief (Nep- 
tune) presiding. Roast beef and roast and 
boiled mutton, with potatoes and vegetables, 
constitute the fare; tarts and puddings follow, 
and cheese, “ which, not being permitted to 
patients under treatment, was handed round as 
a sort of test of their obedience, and partaken 
of by the doctor alone. As a contrast to his 
practice, ke always took occasion at the time he 
was eating it to enforce upon us its indigestible 
qualities.” The doctor, we suspect, does not 
stand alone in this kind of Aristological ty- 
ranny. 

This being the only real meal in the day, 
and the appetite being unnaturally excited by 
the stimulus of cold water, and the demands of 
a system subjected to such violent treatment, 
the chances of evil consequences from eating 
much and rapidly are increased by thus making 
it only one meal, and allowing little time for 
its consumption. ‘ I was in danger,” says the 
author, “ of starving for the first few days I was 
at Stansted; for not being aware how hungry a 
race I had come amongst, [ exercised my tongue 
while others employed their knives and forks, 
and was left to finish my dinner at half-past one 
on the following day...... I afterwards learnt 
it required some tact to lay in a sufficient stock 
of provisions within the time usually dedicated 
to the repast.”” 

Neptune smokes largely, but the patients are 
not allowed the same enjoyment, so that those 
who were lovers of the weed were accustomed 
to follow at a short distance in his wake, and 
“ snuff the fragrance second-hand.” At six P.M. 
another bath and another shock. The recom- 
mendation from head-quarters to go to bed 
supperless altogether was, however, seldom at- 
tended to. No one ever sleeps at Stansted 
without a wet bandage round his body, covered 
by a dry one. This is quite a familiar ap- 
pendage to the cure. 

Sometimes when symptoms of “ casual indis- 
position” shew themselves, the morning treat- 
ment is varied by the patient being allowed to 
remain in bed. On such an occasion as this the 
doctor entered ; and seeing the stretcher devoid 
of its usual incubus, with looks full of conster- 
nation, exclaimed to the bad man, ‘‘ Gone! 
gone!’ There were two ways of interpreting 
this exclamation ; but the correct one appears 
to have reference to the fact, that patients not 
infrequently steal off to London over night; 
and no wonder atiteither. The amiable author 
of this little Tribute to Hydropathy, trom which 
we have so large!y quoted, we are happy to 
say survived all these sufferings, so minutely 
and so truthfully depicted; and it is to be 
hoped that he will in future as soon think of 
taking up his home with seals or mermaids as 
at Stansted Bury. 





Impressions and Observations of a Young Person 
during a Residence in Paris. Second edition, 
enlarged, pp. 152. London, W. H. Dalton. 


THESE are evidently the desultory remarks of | 
a young English lady who has been educated | slippers, and every thing work 
among the best society in Paris; and display | are in great choice and good taste. 





a great deal of juvenile observation which, if 
her life be spared, and she continue to u a 
her literary tastes, will, in all probability ries 
into more important fruition, and distinguish 
her among female authors. There are man 
little touches and tinges which might su x 
doubts of the absolute good of Parisian aie 
as compared with the better order of that which 
is to be found in England, and often, perha 
in provincial France. There are gliespen a 
a slight looseness in social morality; and a pre. 
valence of sentiment, with little or Nothing of 
religion—the grand stay and refuge of woman 
under every relation and changing circumstance 
of life. It is, however, but a light work, and 
should not be tested like a philosophical dis. 
quisition or a theological essay. Our fair coun. 
trywoman but skims the surface; and the fl. 
lowing ten quotations will shew that she nei. 
ther wants acuteness nor originality. 

“ The singers at the French Opera are sai 
to shout, whilst those of the Italian sing: there 
is too much truth in this; the loud and py. 
merous orchestra of the Académie de Musiqu 
is calculated to destroy any voice that is forced 
to sing up to it. M. Duprez is an example; 
and I never hear M. Mario, at a concert or at 
the Italian Opera, without thinking how much 
he appears to rejoice at being released from 
hallooing the part of Robert le Diable.” 

“T was taken by my friends to see the Rue 
aux Féves in the city, where it appears some 
of the scenes of the Mystéres de Paris, by M, 
Eugéne Sue, are laid. JT never was allowed to 
read the book; but if it resembles the street 
we visited, it must be horrid indeed. In the 
adjoining street, Rue des Marmousets, a house 
is said to be notorious as once the residence of 
a barber, who, after cutting the throats of his 
customers, handed them to a pdtissier next doot 
to make into pies: this is too horrible to credit, 
Those who reside in the Rue de Rivoli, or the 
Champs-Elysées, little dream that Paris con- 
tains such places as the Rue aux Feves. Anew 
street which intersects this neighbourhood will 
soon change its character.” 

“ Artists form a very numerous and distinct 
class in Paris; they wear a peculiar dress e 
Raphaél, and affect a sort of contempt for the 
more useful, but, as they consider, less refined 
pursuits of commerce. As most shops are or- 
namented with a sign or attribut indicative of 
the wares, artists who fail to become Vernets 
and Delaroches sink their dignity, and 
painters of signs live indirectly by the com- 
merce they despise. Some of these signs are 
painted in a very superior manner; for in- 
stance, that of Queen Victoria, at the great 
fur-shop in the Rue St. Honore: large sums 
are, I am told, often paid for them.” 

“ Fogs are not, as many suppose, entirely 
unknown in Paris; they even continue for some 
days; but, wanting the smoke and atmosphere 
of London, are neither so thick nor so yellow. 
A Parisian fog is vapoury, and looks like the 
ghost of a London one; it does not give the 
same melancholy appearance to the town. 

“ A Frenchman would not be seen giving his 
arm to a lady on each side. ‘The inattention 
to this custom by the English renders them 
often an object of ridicule when walking the 
streets, or in places of public amusement 10 
Paris: the French call it panier a deux ans 


| I€ a Frenchman is seen with two ladies, be 


gives his arm to one, the second lady taking 
the arm of the other.” Me 
“ Tapestry-work continues much the fashi 
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a _ a“ = 
ed, however, is not equally good, being, unlike 
the English, rough and liable to break; the 
laine de Berlin is the only worsted possible to 
be used, and that is not equal to English lamb's 
wi The Obélisque de Luxor, surrounded by 
the statues emblematic of the twelve principal 
towns of France, forms a striking centre to 
the Place de la Concorde; and when viewed 
fom the Avenue des Champs-Elysées at the 
fall of the moon, has been likened to a gigantic 
jetter I, the round moon above it forming the 
“ Many of the violets sold here during the 
winter are said to be brought in tin cases from 
Corsica.” 

“ French butter is excellent. The French 
complain, and with justice, of the badness and 
saltness of the butter in London: this is asto- 
nishing, as from the beautiful pasturage and 
high state of cultivation in England it ought 
to procure the best in the world.” 

“ Some of the postilions have such perfect 
command of their whips as to crack a simple 
air with it: I have heard ‘ Au clair de la lune’ 
given in a-manner not to be mistaken. The 
dress of a French postilion is a favourite cos- 
tume during the carnival.” 





LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES, ETC. 
(Third notice.} 
We now proceed to extract some of the inci- 
dental matters which are contained in these 
volumes, and which seem most likely to inform 
oramuse the reader. A.D. 1767. 

“The hatred between the late kings of Prus- 
sia and England began by the quarrel they had 
when boys, and was carried on with the greatest 
inveteracy, on both sides, to the day of their 
deaths. George called Frederick ‘Mon frére 
le sergent,’ and Frederick, George, ‘Mon frére 
le maitre 4 dancer.’ When the king of Prussia 
was on his death-bed, and was surrounded by 
his queen, his sons, &c., he asked the priest, 
‘Must I, to go to paradise, forgive all my ene- 
nies?” On receiving for answer, that without 
it, it was impossible—he turned round to his 
queen, and said,‘ Eh bien donc, Dorothée, 
ectivez A votre frére, dites lui que je lui par- 
donne tout le mal qu’il m’a fait. Oui, dit-il, 
dites lui que je lui pardonne; mais attendez que 
Jesois mort.’ The present king is a great taker 
ofsnuff. I could not even get a sight of his 
snuff-boxes, of which he has a most magnificent 
collection, That he carries is of an enormous 
size, and he takes it, not by pinches, but by 
handfuls, It is difficult to approach him with- 
out sneezing. They pretend that the perquisite 
that comes to the valets-de-chambre from the 
sauff they get from drying his handkerchiefs 
1s very considerable. ° * bd 

“When it was told the king that we had 
taken Quebec, he turned about to Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, who was near him, and said, ‘ Est-ce 
vrai qu’a la fin vous avez pris Quebec?’ ‘ Oui, 
sire,’ said Sir Andrew, ‘par l’aide de Dieu.’ 

Comment, dit le roi, le bon Dieu, est-il aussi 
de vos alliés?” ‘Qui, sire; et c’est le seul a 
qul nous ne payions pas de subsides,’ answered 
Sir Andrew. 

“The queen, very unfortunate in her great 
marshals; the present Waterslieben, a most 
Pee fellow; on presenting you he tells you, 
’ cut-étre Sa majesté vous parlera; en ce cas-]a 
— lui repondre, et n’oubliez pas toujours 
e faire une révérence.’ 
more thick, Sir Charles 
a letter ree, 
after the co 





étre stir que ce n’est pas lui qui a eu la téte 
coupée dans le temps de la reine Elisabeth.’ 
This was beyond the great marshal’s compre- 
hension; and when he presented Lord Essex 
to the queen, he said, ‘ Madame, le Comte 
d’Essex; mais j’assure votre majesté que ce 
n’est pas lui qui a été décapité par le reine 
Elisabeth.’ This same hero was present at a 
siege; but so confused are his ideas that he 
cannot tell whether he was of the besieging 
side, or besieged. The king supping at Leip- 
sic, with a small company, asked Coccey, who 
was just come from England, what sort of wine 
that was we called claret, and whether he could 
get him some of it; the other said, certainly; 
he would send for a hogshead. ‘ 4 hogshead J” 
replied the king, ‘how much does it cost ?’ 
‘A crown a bottle,’ says the other. ‘If so,’ 
answered his majesty, ‘send only for a dozen 
bottles, et il faut que j’écorche un paysan Saxon 
pour me rembourser.’ This is indisputably true, 
as I had it from General Coccey, a man of un- 
doubted veracity. When he was about to send 
a minister to Denmark, he, destined for the 
commission, represented the smallness of the 
pay, and impossibility of maintaining with it 
either table or equipage. ‘Vous étes un pro- 
digue, dit le roi; car sachez qu’il est beaucoup 
plus sain d’aller a pied qu’en voiture, et que 
pour manger, la table d’autrui est toujours la 
meilleure.’ ”’ 

Connected with the first partition of Poland 
(1768-1772) we find the following :— 

“Prince Radzivil, the marshal of the con- 
federation whilst it existed, was one of the most 
powerful princes in Poland. His revenues, were 
they in order, amount to eighteen millions of 
Polish florins, equal to near five hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, but much diminished 
during the interregnum by the devastations 
the Russian troops made on his estates. He 
was at that time declared enemy of Russia, and 
had an army of 8,000 men, with which he opposed 
all her measures; the consequence of which 
was, his being routed and obliged to seek pro- 
tection at Dresden, during which exile his im- 
mense possessions were a prey to the enemy. 
On the new tumults he changed his party, and 
become ‘]’ame damnée’ of the empress, was 
put by her at the head of the confederation, 
and was rewarded at the end by the first pala- 
tinate in the kingdom, and a present, as I said 
before, of upwards of one hundred thousand 
pounds. He is about thirty-five years old, goes 
always dressed in the old Polish habit, and is 
so great a sot, that Prince Repnin quartered 
a colonel and sixty men in his hotel, to prevent 
him from drinking during the time he held such 
considerable posts. I saw him myself, the very 
day after the diet was dissolved and the sol- 
diers retired from his palace, come quite drunk 
into Repnin’s, and bluster that now he had a 
right soto do. He talks no French; and in his 
morals and behaviour little exceeds his own 
vassals. He gave a masquerade on the empress 
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drunk in common amounts to two or three du- 
cats a bottle, and there is to be found that is 
worth eight or nine; champagne is drunk as 
cider, and the red wines are in little vogue. 
Their tables are generally served in the French 
style, and are not, to those of the country, a 
very great expense, as they have all their pro- 
visions from their farms, and each house may 
be looked on as a town, as there are in it all 
sorts of artificers, and a great ‘ seigneur’ never 
need send out of his own walls for any thing. 
Prince Czartoriski’s personal attendants and 
servants amount to three hundred and seventy- 
five. The number in his country house is in- 
finitely greater, besides his troops, which con- 
sist of three or four thousand men.” 

The fate of this prince was remarkable: we 
read :—“ Prince Czartoriski, great chancellor 
of Lithuania, and eldest uncle to the king, was 
destined by the empress to be crushed; and 
she had, through her ambassador, signified to 
him, that if he did not lay down his charge, and 
retire a ses terres, he should be tried, condemned, 
and executed. His answer was, ‘Je n’ai pas 
recu mon emploi de sa majesté impériale ; ainsi 
elle me pardonnera si je ne veux pas m’en dé- 
faire A sa requéte. Je suis vieux, trés vieux, et 
elle me fera trés peu de mal en m’étant le 
peu de jours qui me restent. Mais j’ai trop de 
soin de ma gloire pour ternir la veille d’une 
vie qui, j’ose le dire, a été passée sans tache au 
service de ma patrie, par un acte que le monde 
avec raison conéamnera comme liche et intér- 
essé.’ In consequence of this manly answer, 
the ambassador told him he must prepare for 
his destiny; that at the approaching diet his 
trial would come on, and that he might easily 
foresee his fate; that, however, from his great 
rank and known honesty, he would not seize 
his person till that time; and that he advised 
him in the interim to settle all he could to the 
advantage of his family. During this interim 
I dined with him more than once; and it was 
a pleasing sight to behold with what fortitude 
and magnanimity he bore his fate. Sitting at 
the head of a long table, surrounded by his 
family and friends, and doing its honours with 
the same cheerfulness and cordiality as if no- 
thing had befallen him, addressing himself to 
each of his guests with the greatest ease and 
good humour, inquiring of the strangers the 
difference of the manners, customs, &c., of 
their respective countries, and of his country- 
men little interesting facts relative to his own ; 
never absent, nor buried in thought; and still 
doing, as a chancellor, his business with the same 
exactitude as before. All this, I say, would at any 
time have been striking in a man near four- 
score; but when one adds, that this old man, 
when he did so, was in a manner under con- 
demnation, it makes the circumstance still more 
to be admired. The king’s great humanity 
saved him; for though Czartoriski had opposed 
him strongly, yet on this occasion his majesty 
interested himself so warmly for him, and made 


of Russia’s birthday to near three thousand such a point of getting his pardon, that the 
masks; and they calculated that, besides other | empress at last grantedithim. * * * 


wines, there was drunk a thousand bottles of : 
The profuse prodigality of all|which in forms and ceremonies equals tlie 
n. This| Roman Catholic, and in abstinence during the 


many people, that his five and twenty cooks | 


| dered a play to be acted at Warsaw on Ash- 


champagne. 
Polish feasts is beyond comprehension. 
prince every day keeps an open house to so 


could scarce supply them. The two brothers 


Czartoriski likewise have public dinners and | 


“ Prince Repnin, though of the Greek church, 


passion week exceeds it, yet had so little re- 
spect to this or any religion, that he or- 


Wednesday. At this play no one was present 


suppers every day to as many as please to come; | but the prince, his suite, and the princess 


and these two houses are the great resort of | Czartoriska. hav } 
The late Morian still| strangers; that of Prince Radzivil is quite a| players delay beginning the play because this 
Williams wrote him| Polish one. Their great article of luxury is| great ambassador was not arrived, even when 
ommending Lord Essex, and said, | Hungary wine, which they have in the greatest | his majesty has been waiting in his box near 
mmon compliments, ‘ Vous pouvez! perfection, but pay an immense price — that | an hour.—Towards Christmas 1767, I was at a 


I have frequently known the 
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hunting-match at General Markonosky’s, at 
which his majesty, the Russian ambassador, 
and many more of the great, assisted. The 
hospitality of the house we were in, the rude 
season of the year, mitigated by good fires and 
good cheer, created so much good humour, that 
kings forgot their royalty, and ambassadors 
their power. Mirth prevailed in the strongest 
degree; and I could not help observing to his 
majesty, that I had scarce ever seen him in 
such spirits before. ‘ Ah! dit-il, ilest bien doux 
de se tromper quelquefois.’ It is remarkable 
that this king, who possesses in himself almost 
every virtue, both as king and individual, and 
is endowed with an uncommon share of sense, 
philosophy, and humanity, should have chosen 
for his favourite and prime minister one who is 
totally void of either; for such is Braniski, who, 
if he has any merit, it is that of a ferocious 
courage. His demerits are drinking, quarrel- 
ing, empty talking, and wrong - headedness. 
His majesty’s partiality to his own brothers 
may be, from their consanguinity, pardoned ; 
one may venture, however, to say that had he 
none, he would be better advised; and that if 
he only heard their advice without following 
it, would lay himself open to much less cen- 
sure. © © @ 

“JT hear from Warsaw, that the consterna- 
tion in that court, on the subject of the dismem- 
berment, is as great as it is natural to expect 
it would be. The Prussian ambassador till 
very lately has professed total ignorance and 
jucredulity on the subject of a partition-treaty, 
and now, without positively avowing it, affects 
to express much concern at some recent ad- 
vices from his court, which are supposed to 
relate to the subject; whilst the Austrian mi- 
nister at St. Petersburgh pretends to be much 
dissatisfied and disgusted with the king of 
Prussia’s claim. It is in vain to form conjec- 
tures on this strange transaction. How far 
the courts are minutely agreed, or what remains 
to be adjusted, a little time will discover ; for 
my own part, I cannot help thinking that they 
are sowing the seeds of future disturbances, in- 
stead of rest or tranquillity to that part of Eu- 
rope.” 

The feeling of England is expressed in the 
following despatch from the Earl of Suffolk to 
Mr. Harris: 

** St. James’s, Oct. 2, 1772. 

“ Sir,—My answer to the declarations on the 
dismemberment of Poland, delivered to me on 
Wednesday last, by the ministers of the three 
powers respectively concerned in it, was as 
follows :— Le roi veut bien ‘supposer, que les 
trois Cours sont convaincues de la justice de 
leurs prétensions respectives, quoique sa ma- 
jesté n’est pas informée des motifs de leur con- 
duite.? You will observe, on the terms in 
which I express myself, that, though this mode 
of expression was preferable to an absolute si- 
lence, the utmost caution has been used, not to 
convey any favourable sentiments of a transac- 
tion, which, from its inconsistency with na- 
tional equity and public honour, must engage 
his majesty’s disapprobation ; though it has not 
been so immediately interesting as to deserve 
his interposition.” 

An anecdote of a Madrid party is worth 
adding to our olio: 

“ At a dinner where there was a considerable 
company, chiefly Italian, it was disputed whe- 
ther iddio was not a corruption, and that dio 
was the true word, Although there cannot be 
the smallest doubt, a youth of the Colonna fa- 
wily maintained the contrary. I ventured to 
hint to him, that if he recollected his Latin, the 
word bespoke itself. ‘What!’ replied he, some- 





what irritated, ‘ do you think I have forgot it, 
and that Ido not remember Deus, Dea, Deum?’”’ 

Of Berlin in 1773-6 the tracings are well 
deserving of preservation, as samples of the age 
and manners : 

“* None can be worse for the comforts of so- 
cial life than Berlin. Berlin is a town where, 
if ‘ fortis’ may he construed honest, there is 
neither ‘ vir fortis nec foemina casta.’ A total 
corruption of morals reigns throughout both 
sexes in every class of life, joined to penurious- 
ness, necessarily caused partly by the oppression 
of his present majesty, and partly by the ex- 
pensive ideas they received from his grand- 
father, constituting the \orst of human charac- 
ters. The men are coustantly occupied how 
to make straitened means support the extra- 
vagances of their life. The women are harpies, 
debauched through want of modesty rather than 
from want of any thing else. They prostitute 
their persons to the best payer, and all delicacy 
of manners or sentiment of affection are un- 
known to them. Bad as this description is, 
I do not think I draw the picture in too bad 
colours. I came without any prepossession, 
and venture to suppose that I live here with 
too great a variety of people to be blinded by 
prejudices. All I can say in their favour is, 
that the example of irreligious neglect of all 
moral and social duties raised before their eyes 
by the king—I say this, joined to the success 
of all his undertakings, and the respect he en- 
joyed throughout Europe, have infatuated their 
better judgment, and shewn them vice in too 
advantageous a light.” 

Sept. 1775. ‘Our sister princesses* have at 
length left us. They adopted a kind of system 
of procrastination, under pretence of family ar- 
rangements; but his Prussian majesty entirely 
destroyed it, by fixing the day when the cooks 
whom he had sent from Potzdam to serve their 
table should cease working and return to their 
usual residence. He performed this maneuvre 
in the midst ofthe most polite speeches to their 
royal highnesses, and expressions of the deepest 
sorrow at their stay being so short. * * 

“ Domestic events torment him (the king) ; 
his successor feeling that, according to the 
course of nature, he soon must become king, 
begins to anticipate himself, and treats his 
uncle with less respect and deference than he 
did formerly; his servants, too, betray him; 
his table-companions ask their dismission ; 
even his soldiers complain: in a word, every 
symptom that announces the end of a reign 
which has been one continual scene of oppres- 
sion, appears at present.” 


necessary for him to divest himself of compas. 
sion and remorse, of course of religion and mo. 
tality. In the room of the first he has substi. 
tuted superstition; in the place of the latter 
what is called in France sentiment; and from 
hence we may, in some measure, account for 
that motley composition of barbarity and bu. 
manity which so strongly marks his character 
I have seen him weep at a tragedy; known hin 
pay as much care to a sick greyhound as a fond 
mother could to a favourite child; and yet, the 
next day, he has given orders for the devastat. 
ing a province, or by a wanton increase of taxes 
made a whole district miserable ; and what will, 
perhaps, appear still more contradictory, con- 
tribute to his own brother's death, by continuing 
to him marks of his displeasure the whole tine 
of his last illness. Again, he is so far from 
being sanguinary, that he scarce ever suffers a 
criminal to be punished capitally unless for a 
most notorious offence; yet the last war he 
gave secret orders to several of his army-sur 
geons, rather to run the risk of a wounded 
soldier’s dying, than by the amputation ofa 
limb increase the number and: expenses of his 
invalides. Thus never losing sight of his object, 
he lays aside all feelings the moment that is 
concerned; and although as an individual he 
often appears, and really is, humane, benevo- 
lent, and friendly, yet the instant he acts in his 
royal capacity these attributes forsake him, and 
he carries with him desolation, misery, and per- 
secution, wherever he goes. [rom an easy 
transposition of the same erroneous principle 
to the internal government of his dominions, 
we may see why he never can be taught to be- 
lieve that a large treasure lying dormant inbis 
coffers impoverishes his kingdom; that riches 
increase by circulation; that trade cannot sub- 
sist without reciprocal profit ; that monopolies 
and exclusive grants put a stop to emulation, 
and of course to industry; and, in short, that 
the real wealth of a sovereign consists in the 
ease and affluence of his subjects. These errors, 
however capital they are, have rather served t 
augment the misery of these subjects than im- 
pede the progress of his own grandeur. Ifhe 
has failed in small points, resolution and cun- 
ning, employed as the occasion required, and 
always supported by great abilities, have ca 
ried him with success through almost every 
important undertaking he has attempted.” 

By way of farce to this play we conclude our 
Berliniana with an operatic anecdote :— 

“ The husband of the first singer of the opers, 
Mr. Mara, formerly Mdlle. Schmellin, having 
maliciously remarked at the rehearsal, that he 

His character is thus summed up :— . | believed that the composer of the music undet- 

“The basis of his Prussian majesty’s con-| stood more of soldiery than of notes; and # 
duct, from the time he mounted the throne to | this was not the first sarcasm of the kind he ” 
this day, seems to have been the sonsidasing | been imprudent enough to deliver, was by = 
mankind in general, and particularly those | command made over to the corps de garde, - 
over whom he was destined to reign, as beings | strict instructions to correct him, and to take 
created merely to be subservient to his will, | care for the future of such insolent behaviour 
and conducive to the carrying into execution | As no particular mode of punishment was — 
whatever might tend to augment his power and | fied, each soldier adopted that he chose, hey 
extend his dominions. 








Proceeding on these | began by putting him on a uniform and a lang 
grounds, he has all along been guided by his | pair of whiskers, and obliging him, with “ 
own judgment alone, without ever consulting | heaviest firelock they could find, to learn fo 
any of his ministers or superior officers ; not so | two hours his manual exercise, sem get 7 
much from the low opinion he entertains of! this lesson with all the usual discipline o ; 

their abilities, as from a conviction from his| cane. They then made him dance and sing for 
own feelings, that if he employed them other- | two hours longer; and ended their a 
wise than as simple instruments, they would in | by forcing the surgeon to take from him a wd 
time assume a will of their own, and instead of | quantity of blood. They in this condition > 
remaining accessaries, endeavour to become | stored him to his wife, who had, without 7” 
principals. To persevere in this system, it was | cess, endeavoured by the charms of her a 
to obtain from the officer on guard a mitigau? 

of his punishment. 1 must, however, 12 _ 
add, that however cruel some parts of it may 








* “ The dowager Queen of Sweden and the Duchess 
of Brunswick.” 
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seem, and I have omitted a circumstance or 
two as absolutely unfit to be put upon paper, 
this man has been notoriously impertinent, and 
has been often treated with lenity.” d 

The despatches from the Hague in the se- 
cond volume will be found to be of very great 
historical and political interest; recording a 
multitude of memorable things which relate to 
the French revolution and the emigrant princes 
and nobles. We can, however, only refer to 
them; and must now close our desultory notice 
of a work so sterling and important that the 
closest analysis and review of it would only do 
it injustice. It must be read throughout to be 
ptoperly appreciated. 





JOHNSTON'S ABYSSINIA. 
(Conclusion. ] 


Inro Mr. Johnston’s geographical discussions 
respecting rivers, and especially Niles under 
yarious names, we have not room to enter; but 
the following report is too curious to be passed 
over in silence :— 

Beyond the Abiah (presumed to be identi- 
cal with the Gibbee, and to run through the 
Shankalli country to Sennaar), Mr. J. relates 
he was told “ a nation of white people like our- 
selves existed, but who were cannibals, and had 
all their utensils made of iron. That they boiled 
and eat all intruders into their country. His 
informant, named Karissa, stated positively 
that he had himself seen a woman of this peo- 
ple, who had been brought to Enarea, and who 
had confirmed all the statements he was now 
making to me. As I believe myself that the 
Bahr ul Abiad will be found to have its earlier 
sources in an isolated table-land like Abyssinia, 
but of much greater elevation, 1 began to sus- 
pect that these white people must be the inha- 
bitants of the country surrounding the distant 
sources of this mysterious river; and that as the 
Assabi derived its name from flowing through 
a country of red people, that the White Nile, 
in like manner, had been so designated from 
the circumstance of its table-land being inha- 
bited by a white race; and as a branch of that 
tiver is known by the name of Addo, which I 
consider to be the Arian term for white, this 
added some confirmation to my ideas. 


of the Bahr ul Abiad, I found that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of such a river; and when I 
modified the name, by ‘calling it the river of the 
Tokruree, or blacks, he instantly conceived I 
was speaking of the Kalli, that is well known 
to flow to the south and east of Kuffah into the 


Tndian ocean, and by which caravans of slaves | 


are constantly passing between Zingero and 
the coast of Zanzibar. There must, in fact, 
exist in this situation a most available road 
into the very centre of the continent of Africa; 
for | have subsequently seen Nubian slaves, 
who had been in the service of Zaid Zaid, 
imaum of Zanzibar, that corroborated this state- 
ment of Karissa in every particular respecting 
the transit of slaves across the table-land of 
Abyssinia, from Sennaar to Lamoo on the In- 
dian ocean, and so to the market of Zanzibar. 
I was, however, more interested in the account 
I received of the white people, and which was 
’s exaggerated a relation as many of the re- 
Ports received by some travellers respecting 
the Doko dwarfs. To retail here all the absurd 
Nonsense that Karissa entertained me with 
would be sadly misappropriating space; but 


I could gather from the reports that a singular | 


race of men live in the most jealous seclusion, 
im a large desert-surrounded table-land, similar 


1 many respects to that of Abyssinia. That 


de On in- | 
quiring, however, what knowledge Karissa had | 


they were civilised was evident from the fact 
of their writing being said to be quite different 
from the Geez; and it is not a nation just 
emerged from barbarism that would possess a 
knowledge of such an abstruse art as that of 
writing. As to the tale of their being canni- 
bals, I recollected that even at the present day 
the very same report is entertained and believed 
by the negroes around Kordofan of European 
habits, and that we ourselves are supposed by 
them to be cannibals. This is, in fact, a charge 
so easily made, and serves so admirably to 
heighten the horrible, in a picture of a bar- 
barous people drawn by an imaginative mind, 
that even among modern travellers we find an 
inclination to spread such rumours without any 
examination as to their correctness, and some- 
times, from a hasty conclusion, or an error in 
interpretation, without any foundation what- 
ever. In this manner a stigma of cannibalism 
has been attached to the Dankalli, but which 
only shews how careful travellers ought to be 
before they promulgate such strange and absurd 
stories.”’ 

Our author, from all the information he could 

collect, disbelieves in the Doko dwarf stories, 
and says the, are only monkeys; but adds, 
“Among other novelties to reward future en- 
terprise will be probably the identification of 
the Doko of Kuffah with the house-monkey of 
ancient Egypt; and their docility and useful- 
ness in that case may then lead to their being 
introduced into other countries adapted to their 
| constitutions, and where their services may be 
;required. Such an animal among a people sub- 
| sisting upon fruits and vegetables would be as 
| valuable as the sheep-dog to a herdsman, or as 
| the domesticated cormorant to the fish-eating 
| inhabitants on some of the canals in China.” 
| He also speaks of the varieties of slaves 
}among the wood-cutters thus: “ There were 
| Shankalli negroes from the extreme south and 
| west, and Gallas from the intermediate coun- 
| tries, red Gurague people, and the bilious- 
| coloured from Zingero and Enarea.”’ 
Our countryman’s interviews with the Negoos 
| disclose many characteristic facts. Ex. gr.: 
after one of them, “ Tinta came down, and 
after announcing to me that I had permission 
to remain in his town, and that he was appoint- 
ed my ‘ friend at court,’ gave into my hand a 
little piece of parchment, about an inch and a 
half square, upon which was written in the Geez 
| language, ‘ Give to this gypt eating and drink- 
| ing,’ nothing more, but which constituted me a 
‘ balla durgo,’ that is, master or receiver of ra- 
tions. ‘ Gypt,’ the Amharic for Egyptian, is 
the cognomen generally applied to all white 
men who visit Abyssinia, they being supposed 
to come from Egypt.* ... During the nine 
months I remained in Shoa, however, this 
maintenance, which is considered equivalent 
to the gift of a village, was supplied to me 
monthly as regularly as if I had sent my own 
servant for it.” 

He had bread, honey, butter, &c., which he 
could exchange for grain, fowls, sheep, goats, 








* « Tt is rather a singular circumstance that in 
England we apply the term gipsy to the descendants 
of an outcast people, and that a name of similar origin 
should designate ourselves among the only remnant 


independency in the country whither they had fled. 
It reminded me of another ethnological fact I had ob- 
served in Aden, where the flaxen-haired, light-coloured 
Jews, so different in appearance from the darker 
; complexioned Arabs ampng whom they lived, were 
| oppositely contrasted with those dark-eyed, dark- 
haired descendants of Israel, who have retained these 
characteristics of an eastern origin, although long 
resident among the fair-skinned inhabitants of north- 





ern Europe.” 


of an Egyptian people that have preserved a national | 


and other provisions. But ague and fever were 
his constant enemies, and not all the ale or 
salt (whether money-pieces*—for it is their 
only small change, or for cookery) could relieve 
him from this maladie du pays. 

“ Trade (we are informed) in a great measure 
is carried on by barter, an exchange of commo- 
dities being much more general than purchasing 
with ahmulahs, except in the case of cattle- 
buying, when the price is generally fixed at a 
certain number of these salt-pieces. For two 
ahmulahs a very fine young sheep or goat may 
be bought, and the very best of the kind will 
not sell for more than five. A good-sized goat, 
however, commands a much higher price, ten 
or twelve ahmulahs being sometimes asked. 
An ox for ploughing brings about seventy ah- 
mulahs, or, if small and intended for killing, 
may be bought as low as thirty. Horses and 
mules vary in price from seven to twelve dol- 
lars. The latter are preferred by the Abyssi- 
nians. I have beer offered a very excellent 
horse for two dollars, and have seen one blind, 
but in good condition, sold for twelve ahmulahs, 
or about two shillings and sixpence. The next 
principal thing in the market is the cotton 
cloths, which are woven of one general width, 
about three quarters of a yard, and from ten 
to fifteen yards long. Of the common kind 
are made the ‘ sennaifil,’ or wide short trousers 
of the men, and the ‘ shumah,’ or waist-cloth, 
of the women. The body-cloth, or tobe, is 
common to both sexes; but those of the men 
being much larger than those of the women 
are generally double folds of the cloth, or four 
cubits in breadth, and at least seven cubits long. 
Sometimes they are of an extravagant size. A 
| narrow border of the blue and red woollen stuff, 
called shumlah, woven into the cloth, is the 
only ornament; and these coloured stripes will 
be sometimes repeated at the distance of a foot 
from each other through the whole length of 
the cloth. These tobes vary in price according 
to the number of these ornamental additions to 








| * Thecoinage. ‘ These ahmulahs, as they may be 
| called, are thin bricks of salt, which have been not 
| inaptly compared in size and shape to a mower’s whet- 
| stone; they vary some little in size, but few of them 
| are less than eight inches long. Their form is rather 
| interesting from the fact of their being cut somewhat 
}in the ancient form of money-pieces, thinner at the 
| two extremities than in the middle, and if of metal 
might not have been inaptly termed a spit. The 
breadth across the centre of the ahmulah is a little 
over two inches, whilst at the extremities it scarcely 
measures one inch. The height or thickness is uni- 
| form, being usually about one inch and a quarter. 
As may naturally be supposed, this money, consisting 
of a material so soft and deliquescent as common 
salt, becomes denuded by use, and that a great differ- 
ence consequently exists between the weight of a new 
specimen and one that has been in exchange for only 
a few months. During the rainy season, especially in 
Abyssinia, the waste of the ahmulahs is very great, 
although the inhabitants, by burying them in the 
wood-ashes of their large hearths, or suspending them 
in the smoke from the roof, endeavour to preserve 
them at that time from the action of the moisture in 
the atmosphere. It not unfrequently happens also 
that carelessness exposes them sometimes to the 
chances of a quick reduction in size by leaving the 
ahmulahs in situations where mules or cattle can get 
to them; and as all domestic animals are inmates of 
the same apartment with the family during the night, 
these opportunities of robbing their master by licking 
the salt-pieces is frequently a —— too great 
for their virtue. It is amusing also sometimes to 
witness in the market-place the contests between 
children who have been entrusted with an ahmulah 
| and the flocks of goats and sheep with which they are 
| immediately beset. These circumstances are men- 
tioned because they have considerable effect upon 
| the value of this sort of money—ahmulahs much worn 
not being received as such at all, and can only be 
| weighed against weight in the ordinary mode of bar- 
| ter; in which case, [ presume, they lose their cha- 
| racter as currency, and must be considered articles of 
exchange alone.”” What would our Etonians say tg 
this salt-money at their Montem?—Zd, L. G, 
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the simple cotton thread, of which the greater 
number are entirely composed. Four or five 
dollars is a great price to give for one; but the 
one forwarded to our Queen by Sahale Selassee 
was worth thirty dollars. © ° * 

“No Hebrew pediar is to be seen in this or 
any other market-place, though a recent tra- 
veller of Shoa has asserted such to be the case ; 
and to allow the assertion to pass without deny- 
ing it at once, might lead to some ethnological 
error among the naturalists of the human race, 
who might be speculating upon the origin and 
descent of the true Abyssinian. Such was the 
ignorance of both the Amhara and the Islam of 
these people, that scarcely a stranger called 
upon me, but desired to know if I were not a 
*Yahude’ (Jew). I questioned them in return 
upon the very subject, and none had even met 
with one, except some of the travelled slave- 
dealers, the two or three pilgrims Shoa could 
boast of who had visited Mecca, and who always 
advanced as one evidence of the extensive jour- 
neys they had made, that they had seen a Jew. 
The Falasha of northern Abyssinia, speaking 
the Agow language, cannot be pretended to be 
of Hebrew descent; and the more we hear of 
this interesting people, the more assured we 
shall be, that although practising somewhat si- 
milar customs, no connexion, more recent than 
prior to the era of the Exodus, can be traced 
between them and the Jews.” 

With Mr. .Johnston’s objections to Major 
Harris (see p. 102 and p. 405) we do not med- 
dle; and two quotations more must conclude 
this long notice. 

“The popular belief in the existence of an 
inferior order of bad spirits is universal in 
Abyssinia, and to their malign influence it is 
usual to ascribe every disease incidental to the 
human frame. Different opinions exist as to 
the number of these ‘ saroitsh’ (sar, in the sin- 
gular). Some affirm there are only eight, others 
sixteen, and not a few say as many as eighty. 
Christians, Mahomedans, and Pagan Gallas, 
alike pay a kind of reverence to these evil 
spirits, by observing customs to avert the con- 
sequences of their anger, when supposed likely 
to be excited.” One name was ‘ Burr alunga,’ 
silver whip. 

“ During my stay at Musculo’s house, I 
observed the tattooing process by which the 
Shoan ladies disfigure their faces with large ar- 
tificial eyebrows of a black colour; for nearly 
the whole day was occupied by Eichess orna- 
menting in this manner the broadly round face 
of her fat slave-girl Mahriam. It appeared to 
be no joke, although, if a ridiculous absurdity 
could have suspended my predisposition to the 
fever paroxysm, it would have been this beau- 
tifying operation. The whole year previously 
every depilatory means by which to eradicate 
the natural hairs of the eyebrows had been em- 
ployed, and the pertinacious industry with which 
this had been done, I noticed on my previous 
visit had occasioned an expression of vacuity 
that was not at all wanted in the ever-smiling 
expanse of countenance which Mahriam dis- 
played over a bust, breast, and body, so large 
and fat, that darkened the house immediately 
if she stood a moment in the wide door-way. 
One half of the right eyebrow had been done 
two or three days previously ; a very promising 
dry scab of charcoal and the natural secretion 
consequent upon a sore had formed, and which 
was looked at by Eichess with all the interest 
that a mother may be supposed to examine the 
progress of the virus influence upon her re- 
cently vaccinated child. In a word, it was 
pronounced to be promising very well, and the 
instruments and dye were then produced to 


finish the business. Eichess sat upon a boss 
of straw, and Mahriam knelt down before her, 
whilst Walderheros, to encourage the latter to 
bear the pain with fortitude, told her to be sure 
and recollect she was a man. A bundle of long 
white thorns, which I recognised as belonging to 
the commonest kind of mimosa, were now taken 
from a rag in which they were folded, and one 
being selected, Eichess commenced with it a 
dotting kind of puncturing in the skin, along a 
semicircular line, previously marked with a 
piece of charcoal around the frontal edge of 
the orbit, and which, besides including the 
bald part of the original eyebrow, was pro- 
longed considerably towards the lower part of 
the temple, and also extended to the middle of 
the space between the eyes, where it met the 
similar delineation coming from the other side. 
Blood soon flowed freely ; and I could scarcely 
have imagined it possible that such a punish- 
ment could be sustained for the attainment of 
so unnatural an ornament.” 





‘A Botanical Guide to the Environs of Cheltenham. 
By James Buckman, F.G.S. Pp. 60. Chel- 
tenham, H. Davies; London, D. Bogue. 

AN interesting and curiously executed wood- 
cut of the Glenfall forms an appropriate frontis- 
piece to this useful and pleasure-offering Guide ; 
by which the leisure hours of Cheltenham idlers 
may be beguiled into paths of healthful natural 
enjoyment. The Cotswold Hills and the vale 
of Gloucester offer 300 genera, 587 species of 
flowering plants, and 12 genera, 19 species of 
ferns, besides varieties, for the observation of 
the botanist; and we could envy the agreeable 
and instructive walks, with this book in hand, 
to note their habitats, admire their beauty, and 
endeavour to discover some shy retiring floweret 
which had escaped the glance of Mr. Buckman 
or any “* Cheltenham looker-out.”’ 


A Glance at the Present State of Ireland. By the 
Author of “ Persecutions of Popery.” Pp. 67. 
London, F. Shoberl, jun. 

Dertorinc the ignorance of the Irish people 

and their subserviency to the priesthood, whom 

he considers to be devoted to the tyranny of 

Rome and hostile to Protestant England, the 

writer contends that coercive measures are 

necessary for the safety of the British empire. 


Memoranda of Irish Matters. Part I. Pp. 85, 
double cols. Dublin, Machen; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tuts is precisely and most decidedly on the 

opposite: complains bitterly of a thousand 

evils inflicted on Ireland by England, and sees 
no remedy but in Ireland acting for itself. 


A Lecture on National Education, delivered at 
the Atheneum, Plymouth. By J. N. Bennett. 
Pp. 75. London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
Plymouth, Rowe. 

Mr. Bennett illustrates his theme by a col- 

lection of remarkable statistical facts; and in 

an able argument insists upon education being 
made compulsory, if it cannot be generalised 
by example and persuasion. 


Sydney Morcom. 2 vols. Moxon. 





with his plots against an elder but disinherited 
brother, of an ancient and wealthy race, forms 
the principal figure in this well-involved do- 


jmestic story: We could not find any passable | 


| example of it without invading and unravelling 
| part of its complicity ; and we must therefore 
| be content to say, that it is instructive and in- 
teresting, traces human motives well, and teaches 
that those who are false to truth will not be 
faithful to villany, or that when rogues fall out, 
—the proverb is somewhat musty. 


A DESIGNING and unscrupulous younger son,’ 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
May 29.— Mr. Warburton, president, in the 
chair. The Rev. Prof. Sedgwick read the 
conclusion of his memoir “ On the geology of 
North Wales.” 

June 12.—The president in the chair. The 
following papers were read. 1. “On fluorine 
in bones, its source, and its application to the 
ascertainment of geological time,” by Mr. J, 
Middleton. The author having analysed and 
determined the amount of fluoride of calcium 
in recent bones, in that of an ancient Greek, of 
a mummy, and in the bones of fossil vertebrata 
from the Sirvalic Hills, found the proportions 
increase according to the age. He instituted 
a series of experiments on aqueous deposits of 
different kinds and ages, and found fluorine 
also present in them, with a single exception, 
He refers its presence in bones to deposition 
from fluids, and hence accounts for its great 
abundance in fossil bones which had long been 
exposed to aqueous infiltration.—2. “ On the 
cliffs of northern drift on the coast of Norfolk 
between Weybourne and Happisburgh,” by 
Mr. J. Trimmer. The author describes such 
changes as have occurred along the line of 
cliffs between Weybourne and Happisburgh 
since Mr. Lyell’s visit in 1840. He gives an 
account of the present state of the pinnacle of 
chalk at Old Hythe Point, and holds, with Mr, 
Lyell, that it is separated from the fundamental 
chalk by the ferruginous breccia of the crag, 
The author’s observations lead him to the con- 
clusion that the till and freshwater deposit be- 
tween Mundesley and Trimmingham are 80 in- 
terlaced as to indicate that they were in part 
contemporaneous. He regards the northern 
drift containing shells as having been trans- 
ported on ice, but as differing materially from 
ordinary raised beaches. Mr. Trimmer con- 
cludes from the phenomena exhibited at Hap- 
pisburgh, that the land on which the elephant 
and hippopotamus lived was submerged be- 
neath an icy sea, and that there was an ante- 
cedent conversion of a sea-bottom, the Norwich 
crag, into a terrestrial surface.—3. A letter was 
read from Mr. Jeffreys of Swansea to the Rev. 
Dr. Buckland, describing several raised sea- 
bottoms forming platforms on the shores of 
Loch Carron and the neighbouring coast of 
Scotland, some of them 50 feet and more above 
high-water mark, containing shells similar to 
those found living in the neighbouring sea. 

June 26.—The president in the chair. 1, 
“ Notice of tertiary deposits in the south of 
Spain,” by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill. The au 
thor has discovered a tertiary deposit bordering 
the Bay of Gibraltar. This agrees in its fossils 
with those observed by Col. Silverton in Murcia 
and Granada. Mr. Smith has found similar 
beds at Cadiz and between Xeres and Seville. 
All these deposits agree with those of Malta 
and Lisbon, and belong to a great expanse of 
miocene tertiary which extends from Greece to 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the shores of Por- 
tugal, and from Malta to Vienna.—2. “On the 
Stonesfield slate of the Cotteswold Hills, by 
Mr. Buckman and the Rev. P. B. Brodie. The 
Stonesfield slate in the Cotteswold range occu- 
pies an area of more than 90 miles. It 1s 
identical in lithological and paleontological 
characters with that at Stonesfield. It is 9 
intermixed with the ragstone as scarcely to be 
separable from it; hence the authors conclude 
that it is a part of the great oolitic ones 
and was deposited by the same sea 1n eer 
the great oolite itself was formed, and owe 
its origin to certain mixed conditions arising 
from the influx of rivers into an ocean inter 
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spersed with numerous scattered islands. The 
clays which lie upon the slate may possibly 
represent the Bradford clay, if not, are the 
equivalents of certain clay beds which in Wilt- 
shire separate the firestone from a lower stra- 
tum of freestone of a coarser texture.—3. “ De- 
scription of a fossil ray from Mount Lebanon,” 
by Sir P. G. Egerton. The author describes a 
new and most remarkable fossil fish brought 
fom Syria by Capt. Graves, R.N. It is a 
true ray, much resembling those of the pre- 
sent period, but entirely surrounded by a broad 
flexible cartilagino-membranous fin. The skin 
appears to have been smooth, and there are 
no traces of dermal spines, tubercles, or de- 
fensive weapons. From its apparent helpless- 
ness, Sir P, Egerton conjectures that it was 
probably armed with an electric apparatus, like 
its ally the torpedo. He names it Cyclobatis 
dligodactylus. —4. “ Description of some new 
species of fossil fish from the Oxford clay of 
Christian Malford,” by Sir P. G. Egerton. 
The Lepidotus macrorhinus, Leptolepis macropth- 
thalmus, and the Aspidorynchus enodus, all found 
by the Marquis of Northampton and Mr. Pratt, 
were the fish described.—5. “ On certain cal- 
careo-corneous bodies found in the outer cham- 
bers of ammonites,” by Mr. H. E. Strickland. 
The bodies are semicircular, thin, corneous, or 
rarely shelly, and resemble the valves of an 
Aptychus soldered together. Mr. Strickland 
considers them as appendages of the ammonites, 
in which light he also regards Aptychus. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
June 17,.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, vice-president, 


_ inthe chair. The subject for the evening was, 


“On vital statistics, obtained by means of a 
pneumatic apparatus for valuing the respira- 
tory powers of man in connexion with health ; 
by Mr. Hutchinson, surgeon of Milton Street, 
Dorset Square.” It was the result of upwards 
of 10,000 facts from observations drawn from 
1200 living objects; the laborious work of three 
yeats. The plan adopted by Mr. Hutchinson 
was, to classify man according to his occupation, 
and then to submit those classes to the follow- 
ing examination :—Cubic inches fully expired ; 
power of expiration ; power of inspiration ; 
citcumference of chest; height; weight; state 
of pulse; respiration per minute ; age; tem- 
perature of expired air. The result was a 
strict relation between the cubic inches fully 
expired, the power of inspiration and expira- 
tion, and the height; stature being an unerring 
guide to what ought to be the capacity of a 
— chest as indicated by the following 
table. 


Mean Result of Arithmetical 
height. observation. progression, 
51 . 174 
53 188.5 190 
55 206-0 206 
57 222°0 222 
59 237°5 238 
5.11 2545 254 


From this table the law has been determined 
“that for every inch of height from 5 to 6 
feet, 8 additional cubic inches of air at 60° are 
given out by a forced expiration.” The healthy 


standard being determined, the amount of chest | 


disease was distinctly marked. For instance, 
in the earliest stage of consumption, a man’s 


full expiration was 100 cubic inches, whereas | 


his standard of capacity should have been 204; 
and in the advanced stage it was 34, and 
should have been 246 cubic inches. The com- 
parative power of inspiration was between the 
healthy and diseased as strongly marked. The 
‘implicity of the apparatus by which Mr. Hut- 


chinson arrives at his results adds considerably 
to their importance; it is as intelligible to the 
nonprofessional as to the professional observer, 
which is not the case with most instruments, 
the stethoscope, for example, which requires 
a system of education to render it of the least 
value. Mr. Hutchinson’s invention is explained 
and understood in less than five minutes, and 
the observations themselves occupy scarcely 
three. This ingenious and valuable instrument 
was fully described at a late meeting of the So- 
ciety of Arts. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 20th July, 1844. 

Academy of Sciences: sittings of 8th and 15th 
July.—M. James read a memoir on vaccine: he 
condemned the usual practice of inoculation 
from arm to arm, recommending a constant re- 
generation of the virus, by inoculating heifers 
and retaking it, increased in energy, after hav- 
ing passed through the circulation of the cow. 

M. Dumas presented a memoir by the late 
M. Pelletier and M. H. Deville on the resin of 
gayac or guaiacum. Two substances were de- 
scribed ; the one, gayacene, the formula of which 
is C*® H'® Of, derived from the gayacic acid of 
M. Thierry, in the same manner as acetone is 
obtained from acetic acid, benzoin from benzoic 
acid, &c.; the other, a substance crystallised in 
brilliant lamina, very slightly acid, combining, 
however, with the caustic alkalies. These two 
products, compared with those of the balm of 
tolu, lead to the conclusion that gayac and tolu 
are resins which, in the classification of those 
bodies, hold the corresponding position to the 
hydrurets of benzoile and salicile in that of the 
essences. 

M. Deville, in another notice, is of opinion 
that creosote is only an essential oil, or its iso- 
meric product, in the distillation of the resinous 
matters of wood, similarly to the formation of 
the hydruret of gayacile from gayac. Creosote 
and the hydruret of gayacile have remarkable 
|analogies; their reactions and chemical and 

physical properties singularly correspond, in 
| spite of the difference in their composition. 

The analysis, by M. F. Scribe, of the resin 
icica, gave three peculiar resins. Two of them, 
named by the analyst, breane and icicane, rea- 
dily crystallise, and possess the properties which 
characterise the sub-resins of M. Bonastre, and 
may be considered as hydrates of a hydro-car- 
bonated multiple of the essence of terebinthine ; 
the third is incrystallisable, and presents the 
same composition as colophane: M. Scribe 
names it colophane of icica. 

M. Schatenmann recommends, for the disin- 
fection of faecal matters, and to render them 
inoffensively available for manures, the use of 
sulphate of iron. On mixing with them a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, a double decomposition 
ensues: the sulphuric acid of the sulphate com- 
bines with ammonia, forming a fixed salt, and 
| the iron unites with sulphur, becoming a sul- 

phuret of iron. 

According to M. Daubrée, the coal-districts 
| of Sarrebruck abound in several localities with 
| black and fibrous substances, exceedingly .si- 
| milar to wood-charcoal, agglutinated like brec- 
cia, and very coherent. They seem to have 
| resulted ftom fires which must have carbonised 
| certain woods of the coal-forests. 
| M. Matteuci communicated the following 
| thermometrical observations at different depths 

in the open wells at Monte Massi. 








Depth. Temperature. 
11-60" + 24°C. 
116 26°3 
226°20 33 





35°. 


290™ 
380 39 
435°58 41 


The temperature of two surface-springs near 
the wells is,—of the one, + 14°; of the other, 
+179, 

M. Chevandier submitted his researches on 
the influence of water on the growth of forests. 
The results prove that a methodical culture of 
forests would be attended with most beneficial 
results,—systematic irrigation to form the prin- 
cipal feature. 

M. Mauvais communicated the parabolic ele- 
ments of the comet discovered by him, deduced 
from observations made on the Sth, 10th, and 
12th instant. They are as follow :— 

Passage to perihelion, 1844, Oct. 14,7681 
m. t. Paris. 

Longitude of perihelion dist. . 9°8817875 

Longitude of perihelion . . 176° 35’ 42” 

Longitude of ascending node . 35 37 42 

Inclination . ... 49 41 23 

Movement retrograde. 





FINE ARTS. 

The Fine Arts had the benefit of a desultory 
discussion in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day, in consequence of Mr. Hume’s pronouncing 
a censure on the Royal Academy, and moving 
an address to the Queen for a reform of that 
body. Sir Robert Peel defended the Academy 
and eulogised its members, and Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston expressed simi- 
larly favourable sentiments; the latter regretting 
the inefficiency of the room for the exhibition 
of the sculpture in Trafalgar Square. The School 
of Design was incidentally mentioned with great 
praise. 8000/. was voted towards completing the 
Nelson Monument ; which will, we daresay, with 
some gift of old brass stores from government, 
be nearly enough to accomplish that desirable 
object; for however we may condemn the de- 
sign and the execution, it would be a sore dis- 
grace to the country to leave the one mutilated 
and the other imperfect. A Mr. Parsons, it 
was stated, had offered to do the whole for five 
thousand pounds; but ministers had wisely re- 
fused the proposition. The proportions of the 
pedestal (as if the column had not a foot to 
stand upon), the curtailed height of the pillar 
(lest pride should have a fall), the brazen lions 
(to make the Square a second Daniel’s den), the 
Emperor of Russia’s generous subscription (why 
misliked it is marvellous to imagine, except a 
preference is given to inimical rather than 
friendly dispositions), and other topics con- 
nected with the subject, displayed the various 
tastes of various M.P.s, but led to no result. 
75241. were voted for the purchase of pictures 
for the National Gallery in 1844; and 6000/. 
to the British Museum for coins, manuscripts, 
and books. 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
A VERY numerous and influential assembly con- 
gregated on Wednesday to witness the ceremony 
of the distribution of prizes, and the works of 
the several pupils to which the pecuniary re- 
wards had been adjudged. Prince Albert had 
expressed his desire to be the medium of the 
distribution, filling the office he held last year ; 
but the departure of the Prince for Windsor 
rendered this impracticable, and the duty de- 
volved, looking at the connexion of the school 
with the arts and commerce of the country, on 
a most fit and proper person, the President of 
the Board of Trade. Lord Colborne opened the 
proceedings with a brief and appropriate speech, 
in which he highly complimented the director, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND _ 





Mr. Wilson, to whom much praise is due for | 


the manner in which he conducts the more im- 
mediate business of the institution; and he 
then inducted Mr. Gladstone to the chair. 

The speech from the chair expressed the 
warm interest in the school taken by the 
Government and by Parliament, the thanks 
due to Lord Colborne and the gentlemen of 
the il of the School of Design, the public 
importance of the institution, the beneficial 
changes in the law for the encouragement of 
the art of design, and satisfaction at the pro- 
gress of the school. The problem would now 
be solved, Mr. Gladstone said, “ whether or not 
a true estimate of the beautiful in art might be 
united to-commercial industry, and exist in its 
full development in England.” The affirma- 
tive, we think, is fully promised by the works 
of the pupils exhibited; they adorned the walls; 
but we regretted that each performance was 
not pointed out in connexion with the prize 
distributed. Besides the works of the pupils, 
many recent continental purchases for study 
and improvement, consisting of silks, carpet- 
pieces, bronzes, vases, &c., and chiefly from the 
recent “ exposition” of arts in Paris, were dis- 
played. The following is the order of the dis- 
tribution, the names of the successful competi- 
tors, and the amounts of the prizes : 

1. Arabesque painting in freseo, Mr. 8. Rice, 5/. 5s. 
m* ean painting in fresco secco, Mr. G. Stuart, 
s. Arabesque in oil, Mr. A. E. Vindon, 5/. 5s. 

4. Arabesque in oil, Mr. F. R. Fussell, 3/, 3s. 
5. Design for paper-hangings, Mr. Walker, 2/. 2s. 
6. Composition of ornament from natural flowers, 


Mr. J. Brown, 3/. 3s. 
7. Design for glass chandelier, Mr. J. Stradwick, 





i, 5s. 

8. Design for porcelain dinner-service {ve prizes), 
equal merit, Mr. G. Wallace, 5/. 5s.; Mr. W. C. Wilde, 
i. 5s. 

9. Design for sideboard, Mr. J. Phillip, 27. 2s. 

10. Design for carpet, Mr. J. R. Harvey, 3/. 3s. 

11. Design for silver candelabra, Mr. J. Stradwick, 
51. 


. Bs. 

12. Design for silk hangings, Mr. J. Brown, 3/. 8s. 

13. For coloured designs for printed drugget, Mr. 
W. C. Wilde, 37. 3s.; Mr. J. R. Harvey, 37. 3s, 

14. Best specimen of ornamental modelling, Mr. H. 
Armstead, 3/. 3s. 

Class drawings.—For outline drawing, Ist, Mr. W. 
Scott, 1/. 10s.; 2d, Mr. G. George, 1/. 

Shaded drawings of ornament in chalk.—Ist, Mr. J. 
Phillips, 2/. 2s.; 2d prize, Mr. J. Pringle, 1/.; 3d prize, 
Mr. Short, 1/. 

Shading in chalk.—1st, Mr. W. Gledall, 2/. 10s. ; 2d, 
Mr. L. C. Wyon, 2/. 

Best ille drawing.—ist, Mr. E. Arnold, 2/. 2s. ; 
2d, Mr. L. Walker, 1/. 10s. 

Best coloured drawing in tempera from flowers, 
Mr. F. Smallfield, 2/. 2s. 

Best copy of an arabesque painting, 2/. 10s. No 
name on the drawing. 

Best chalk drawing of the human figure, Mr. F. R. 
Fussell, 2/. 10s.; 2d prize, Mr. G. Stuart, 2/; 

Junior Class.—Drawing from the mask of Lucius 
Verus, Mr. A. G. Gandy, 1/. 10s.; 2d prize, Mr. J. 
Brown, li. 

ame School.—Best design for lace, Miss Dixon, 


8i. 3s. 
Best design for flowers, Miss R. Demsdale, 1/. 1s. 
Best chalk drawing from the round—Miss E. Angell, 
> 2. 28.3 2d prize, Miss E. Channon, 1/. 1s. 
Best des of ornament for engraving on wood— 
Miss A. Colchester, 2/. 2s.; 2d prize, Miss Bragg, 1/. 1s. 
Best drawing for lithograph—Miss Clark, 2/. 2s.; 
2d prize, Miss Bridges, 1/. 1s. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Sculpture concluded. 

No. 122. Half-size Portrait of Prince Albert. 
J. Francis.—A very rough sketch. 

No. 123. Portrait-statue of Robert Burns,— 
D. Dunbar, jun.,—is a pastoral-looking sketch ; 
and, had the execution been equal to the in- 
tention, the figure would have been very pleas- 


ing. 
No.,124. Sir I. Newton. W. Jackson.—The 
head is a copy from that of Roubiliac, and the 


ye a little more than half the size it ought 
to be. 

No. 125. 4 Hindoo throwing a Javelin,—F. 
Thrupp,—may resemble a Hindoo, but certain- 
ly falls short of the Caucasian race; and 127, 
Arethusa reclining, by the same, is a much better 
figure—the marble of which we have noticed 
twice. 

No. 126. Canute reproving his Flatterers. P. 
Slater.—We must decline being one. 

No. 128. Act@on devoured by his Hounds. 
R. G. Davies.—We wish the unfortunate hun- 
ter had been entirely devoured, so that we had 
been spared the sight of so disgusting a group. 

No. 129, The Mourners, §c. T.G. Lough.— 
Of this touching group we expressed our opi- 
nion before it left the artist’s studio; and we 
believe that if the visitors to the Hall were 
asked to vote, nineteen out of twenty would 
prefer it to any other among its competitors. 
The horse is well understood and beautifully 
modelled; and the whole sentiment impressed 
on the human and animal mourners affecting 
in the extreme. No. 139, Edward I. creating a 
Knight Banneret, by the same,—we have also 
noticed before as a heroic group, replete with 
poetry, the highest attribute of art; and we 

ave only now to record our surprise that the 
artist is not among those to whom honour has 
been done by the Commission. 

No. 130. King Charles I. parting with his 
Children. H. Mares.—Perhaps about the most 
curious sculpture ever perpetrated. The thin 
monarch with the quaint countenance, and the 
young lady who seems to be intimating by a 
wink that it is not real, but fun, are thoroughly 
grotesque. 

No. 131. Cardinal Wolsey,—T. Grimsley,— 
gives us more the idea of the butcher’s son 
than of the great cardinal. 

No. 132. Sir I. Newton. E. Gahagan.— 
Among so much that is worthless, it is a plea- 
sure when we come to speak of that which can 
be admired. There is a charming softness in 
the finish of thispiece, though the lower extremi- 
ties appear to be exaggerated in length for the 
sake of imparting elegance. The face is not 
very expressive. 

No. 136. A Falconer. 152, Venus, assisted 
by her Magic Girdle, appeasing Vulcan. J. E. 
Carew.—Two highly spirited groups, the merits 
of which are well known to the world in con- 
sequence of late trials. Making the heron 
form the support for the falconer is a fine and 
judicious conception of art, and saves us from 
the unsightly trunk of a tree. Both display 
the workings of genius, 

No. 138. Monumental Statue of the Lady of 
R. Thompson, Esg.  P. Hollins.—A_ portrait, 
we presume, not of the face alone, but of the 
figure, and displaying much talent in the 
modelling. 175, Dr. Warnford, another of Mr. 
Hollins’ works, but less pleasing, owing to the 
general petite effect. 

No. 140. Richard Coeur de Lion. Jas. Wyatt. 
—A bold and spirited horse and rider, the 
former amazingly life-like, the action of the 
king just and appropriate. Great attention 
has also been paid to the costume, which is 
historically correct; and as for the animal, we 
may say, that the anatomical knowledge of 
every part of it seems hereditary in the son of 
Mr. M. C. Wyatt. 

No. 141. Margaret of Anjeu and her Son. 
J. A. P. M‘Bride.k—A good subject poorly 
treated ; the Margaret is a virago instead of a 
sorrowing, yet dignified queen; her son, too, a 
poor attenuated, impudent lad. 

No. 142. The Marquis Wellesley. H. Weekes. 





—This is in Weekes’s best and most careful 





— 
style. A well-proportioned and highly-finished 
eteae SS ery og before going to India 
sat to Nollekens, and that hea ; 
for this statue. saat edopted 

No. 143. Theseus killing the Centaur, N 
Spence.—A meagre and tame affair. 144 Ca. 
ractacus before Claudius Cesar, by the sme— 
This would pass well for a group of idioti 
beggars—nothing more. ‘ 

No. 145. Canute reproving his Courtiers 
E, A. Foley.—In this sitting figure there is 
much sarcastic dignity and appropriate action 
We forgive the hurried effect of finish, because 
it bears the stamp of mind. ‘ 

No. 146, 4n Angel (part of a group), —R, 
Westmacott, jun.— The quiet arrangement of 
parts produces a simplicity and holiness par- 
taking strongly of the best German school, 

No. 147. A Portrait-statue of the Daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort; and 148, Cupid with 
Doves, both by W. Behnes.— Both children: 
and Behnes can model children. The head of 
one being a portrait, with it we can have little 
to do, but, independent of that, there is great 
truth and delicacy, Nothing can surpass the 
“ toddling” Cupid; but we have strange mis- 
givings about his age in art—an early work, we 
guess. We believe that the artist intended 
his Royal Exchange Gresham for the Hall, but 
it was too large, and these were his only ready 
substitutes. 

No. 149, Sir David Wilkie ; and 150, Willian 
Wilberforce. S. Joseph.—When the statue of 
Wilkie was placed in the National Gallery, we 
gave a long critique (see Lit. Gaz., No. 1408), 
We have only now to add, we prefer many 
parts of the model to the marble. Wilberforce 
must have been five years or more in the 
Abbey, so this does not come within the statute 
of limitation. 

No. 151. 4 Girl at Prayer. P. M‘Dowell.— 
Touching, simple, beautiful ; and reviewed fre- 
quently by us. 

No. 153. The Burial of the Princes in the 
Tower of London. H. C. Shenton, jun.—This 
gives evidence of imaginative talent; but it is 
so disproportionate and lamentably deficient in 
drawing, that its merits are more than cou- 
terbalanced. 

No. 154. The Death of Boadicea. T. Wool- 
ner.—We know that this was produced under 
extraordinary disadvantages, and therefore ac- 
cept it as an earnest of better things. 

No. 155. A Youth at a Stream. J. H. Foley.— 


“ Playful and wanton, to the stream he trips.” 


This is a statue of much nature and elegance of 
proportion. The action of the figure is a difi- 
cult one; for sustaining the body’s weight upon 
the leg, not only without an awkward angle, but 
giving in its place a graceful and easy flow of 
line throughout, shews consummate skill. It 
has been remarked, that the outstretched leg is 
long in relation to the other parts: this is not 
the case. The eye here is carried from the toe 
to the hip, and it usually rests at the ankle, 80 
that this has been the origin of the supposed 
fault. We have heard, with much pleasure, that 
the Duchess of Sutherland will put this youth 
into commission ; if so, it is very honourable to 
her taste. 156. Ino, and the Infant Bacchus. 
An earlier work from the same hand. Very 
sportive and graceful, but it wants the fleshiness 
so beautifully given in the boy. 

No. 157. Portrait-statue, called in the Cata- 
logue H. Bailey. This must be a misprint 
It ought to be E. H. Baily, R.A., because we 
know the statue well, and never considered it 
one of his best works. The head is large, or the 
legs poor; but a sculptor has so much to con 
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fend with in portraiture, that it is difficult to 
say how much of his own way committees, &c. 
allow him to have, That it is like the man, and 
that the University are satisfied with it, and feel 
this, is certain ; for, on a recent visit to Cam- 
bridge, we were informed they had presented the 
sculptor with a piece of plate in token of their ap- 
probation. 166. Nymph sleeping.—By the same 
hand,and this, like others we have noticed, ought 
not to have been exhibited. W e remember the 
marble (and who that has seen it does not?) at 
Jeast ten years ago, and thought it a glorious gem 
inart. Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “ If a man in 
his lifetime accomplishes two great and truly 
original works, he does wonders ;” now we re- 
member Baily not by his Eve alone, but the 
Banished Roman, and this Nymph. 

No. 159, Zhe Death of Harold at the Battle 
of Hastings. T. Milnes.—This is the strangest 
collection of short trunks and consumptive legs 
ever congregated together. The same model 
(and that a bad one) must have sat for them all. 
The king is not falling from his horse, but turn- 
ing aside to whisper. : 

No, 160, Timidity. E.G. Physick.—A very 
aflected young lady, and like herself we have no 
notion what she intends to do; at the same time 
are quite “ willing” to give every praise for the 
creditable modelling of the figure, though “ re- 
luctant”’ to say as much for the drapery. 

No. 161. Robert Stewart, second Marquis of 
Londonderry. J. E. Thomas, F.S.A.—How few 
sculptors seem to understand that which is posi- 
tively requisite to make a work even passable. 
This is disproportionate, without intellect in 
the head, and without dignity in the attitude, 

No. 162. An Ancient Briton as a Scout. G. 
G. Adams.—A capital figure for an aspirant: 
gteat decision in the muscular development, 
as well as in character and drawing. Mr. Adams 
has done this well, but he’ll live to do better. 

No. 163. Prince Henry. W. Thomas.—A 
feeble and unsightly production. 

No. 164. Hagar and Ishmael in the Wilder- 
ness. E. B, Stephens.—A want of shadow mars 
the effect of this otherwise pleasingly modelled 
group. The design is very like 107. The De- 
luge. Woodington.—173, Alfred the Great pro- 
pounding his Code of Laws, is also by Mr. Ste- 


phens. The Alfréd here is a feeble old man in 
his dotage. It lacks breadth, vigour, and in- 
tellect, 


Nos. 167. Lord Brougham, and 168, A sleep- 
ing Girl, are both by Edgar Papworth. The 
latter is a simple sketch of nature in repose, 
the reality and beauty of which would have 
been better borne out had the head and shoul- 
ders made some impression on the pillow. 
Lord Brougham is a rough and unfinished 
statue, very easy, very good, and very like. 

No. 169. An ancient Briton protecting his 
Family, T. Earle.—There is a want of har- 
mony in this composition as a whole; for the 
Briton, though good and expressive in himself, 
18 an intruder, and detracts from the general 
beauty of the foreground. Nothing can sur- 
pass the arrangement and composition of the 
female and children—the modelling of the young 
ones most exquisite and masterly. 170, also 
by Mr. Earle, is Edward the First presenting the 
first Prince of Wales. Full of character and 
the best attributes of art: the prince is also a 
superb specimen of modelling. 

No. 171. William of Wykeham. J. Thomas. 
—The merit of this is the excess of labour 
bestowed upon the ornament. It is a fine 
specimen of mechanical accuracy, but it unfor- 
tunately makes the figure a matter of secondary 
consideration, 


No. 172, The Jealousy of Medea. T. Thorny- 
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them, all and each, to be tasteless, clumsy, and 
vulgar. 

I will not waste your valuable space, nor af- 
front the capacities of your readers, by proceed- 
ing to verify my judgment in detail. Twenty 
minutes’ walk will enable any one anxious on 
the subject to look at all the three sufficiently 
long to assure himself thereof. It will also 
enable him to apply (what alone remains for 
me to suggest) a corrective. A short stone’s 
throw off from one of the two Georges, and at 
half that distance from the other, stands a third 
good, though somewhat old-fashioned, bronze 
king on horseback. Let our censor withdraw 
himself, on the Westminster side, about twenty 
paces from the same, and he may see before 
him the beau ideal of a pedestal for this de- 
scription of statuary.* I refrain from particu- 
larising any of its numerous points of supe- 
riority over those about it; preferring that his 
sentence should proceed wholly from his better 
judgment, based on the evidence of his own 
senses; nor will he, after a few glances (I feel 
sure), be surprised at the confidence with which 

do so. Oh, that Grissell and Peto’s+ em- 
ployés had but perception susceptible to our 
appeal! Then would we take them with us in 
our walk, and await the results in hope of a 
legitimate pedestal, upon the next recourse to 
the contract. 

But, as such an aspiration is simply Quix- 
otic, I will content myself, in conclusion, by re- 
minding the discerning and critical public, and 
especially those more gifted units of it so pre- 
eminently interested, that, while King Charles 
stands at Charing Cross upon his present 
mounting, it is only through wilfully shutting 
the eyes to excellence which stares them in the 
face, and from a perverse preference of the 
worst and most incongruous taste to the best 
and most judicious, of coarseness and inele- 
gance to perfect symmetry and simple yet 
finished beauty, that our artists (great or little) 
can perpetrate such blunders in Art as those 
I have had occasion to notice.—I am, sir, your 
very obedient servant, An AMATEUR. 

July, 1844. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
“‘ MY MUSEUM.” 

A sMALL subscription of 5/. per annum will en- 
title any one to boast of “my museum,” and 
give him moreover aright of voice to nominate 
a council for the management of the same; a 
trifle of 2/. per annum will confer the same 
right and title barring the voice of choice until 
after three years’ payments shall have been 
made; and a little sovereign every year will 
appropriate “‘my museum” to any author, ar- 
tist, lady, member of learned society, or fo- 
reigner—favoured individuals! “My museum,” 
any one’s museum is yet to be formed; itis in- 
tended to be an institution, so far as we can 
glean from prospectus and announcement, to 
erfect practically Pope’s proposition, “ the no- 
blest study of mankind is man;” it is to be an 
ethnological and ethnographical school of popu- 
lar illustrated lectures, the illustrations to be 
on such a scale of representation, that the ac- 
tual scene, the very locality, shall be realised to 
the beholder. The projector of “ my museum” 
gave a second soirée on Wednesday at Miss 





* Its merits have recently been rendered still more 


obvious, by the contrast offered by the closely adjoin- 
ing and insufficient pedestal of t 
enlarged pencil-case.—Ed. L. G. 

+ The pedestal for the City statue was made at 
Aberdeen, and erected with wonderful speed by Mr. 
Tite’s workmen: neither had Messrs. G. and P. any 
thing to do with that in Cockspur Street. —£d. L. G. 
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Kelly’s pretty little theatre in Dean Street, 
with a view further to. unfold his scheme, and 
to pronounce his opinions on the peopling of 
America, the history of the Mexicans, the ori- 
gin of the extraordinary ruins of Central Ame- 
rica, the researches of all writers on, and in- 
vestigators of, the history of man, &c. &c. &c. 
The former evening had been devoted to the 
races inhabiting Europe, Asia, and Africa, which 
the lecturer in part recapitulated, repelling a 
charge of discursiveness which, it appears, has 
been brought against him, and stating, that if 
he were not understood, he himself knew very 
well what he was about. Doubtless he possessed 
the same knowledgé on Wednesday ; few others 
could; Mr. Shippard’s enlightenment is so daz- 
zling and so universal, that it is darkness to all 
beholders. One thing, however, was clear, that 
‘my museum’ must succeed, and that “ my 
opinion” must be the only truth. Author after 
author was brought forward only to be knocked 
down by “my opinion;” and “my opinion” 
seemed, after all, to people the new world from 
the old, from a Scandinavian stock, but at a 
much earlier period of time, when the difficul- 
ties with which received authorities had been 
annihilated must have been greatly increased, 
notwithstanding the attainments in chronolo- 
gical science disclosed by the Mexican calen- 
dar, and dwelt upon by the lecturer. Mr. 
Shippard appeared to confess, that he knew little 
or nothing of the hieroglyphics of the Mexican 
ruins; yet, we fancied, he pronounced positively 
that they and all the emblems of the temples 
bespeak the Edda doctrine. And we thought 
also that he asserted that ruins of the same 
character as those of Yucatan exist all over 
Mexico, the Texas, and the southern states 
from Ohio to Guatemala. His reasons for his 
views were so obscure, and his mode of reasoning 
so paralogistic, that possibly we have misun- 
derstood Mr. Shippard’s points ; and we should 
not have noticed “ my museum” at all, but that 
it contains elements of excellence for tuition. 
The maps employed were on an immense scale 
{drop-scene size), and beautifully executed by 
M. Racine and Mr. Wylde of Charing Cross, 
who has, we understand, been recently presented 
with a medal of merit by the King of Prussia; 
and the views represented some of Cather- 
wood’s sketches of the architectural wonders of 
Central America, enlarged to the like propor- 
tions, admirably and faithfully painted by Mar- 
shall. A lecture or lesson of moderate length 
(not three hours nearly), judiciously arranged 
and logically treated, illustrated in a similar 
manner, would be exceedingly impressive. This 
may be the scheme of Mr. Shippard; for we 
think we understood him to say, that he was 
not himself to be the lecturer, but that he had 
received promises of assistance from two or 
three well-qualified persons. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. HASLAM. 
On the 20th died Dr. Haslam, in his 81st year. 
He was long and justly celebrated as a physi- 
cian in cases of insanity, and a man otherwise 
of great attainments, information, and literary 
tastes. His scientific publications were always 
held in high esteem ; but his numerous contri- 
butions to lighter literature through the pe- 
riodical press were perhaps still more calcu- 
lated to raise areputation. As reviewer, critic, 
epigrammatist, and author of witty and comic 
papers, he had few superiors ; and his exten- 
sive knowledge of the world, and what is called 
life, gave him a ready hand for almost every 
subject. In society he was equally entertain- 





ing, and full of anecdote. We remember, dur- 
ing a temporary absence from town, that he 
wrote a review, which was inserted in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, on one of Dr. Kitchiner’s books. 
It was very droll and humorous, and Jaughed 
good-naturedly enough at some of the worthy 
doctor’s eccentricities. But the doctor took it 
in dudgeon; and in an extreme rage happened 
to pitch on his friend Haslam to consult what 
steps he would advise him to take against the 
worthless libeller!! This was fun to Haslam, 
and he abused the writer and the Gazette to 
the topmost of Billingsgate, till he inflamed 
Kitchiner beyond all mitigation. It was in 
vain, on our return, that we endeavoured to 
pacify and moderate his resentment. He never 
would forgive us; and it was only a few months 
before his death that he was so far reconciled 
as to meet us with tolerable civility in society. 
The last evening of his life was the most cordial 
we spent in his company from the day of The 
Libel to that date. Many a laugh had Haslam 
at our cost, when he could tell us of some en- 
tertaining symposium with the Cook’s Oracle, 
from which we were excluded on account of 
his banter and amicable advice to the offended 
author. Our readers may see that there are 
occasionally merry humours among the labours 
of the press. 
VARIETIES. 

Booksellers’ Provident Retreat.—It is with 
feelings of high satisfaction we have to record 
an act of great liberality on the part of Mr. 
John Dickenson,—the gift of a plot of ground 
for the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat. The 
managing committee of this excellent institu- 
tion have for some time been looking out for a 
situation on which they 'might build houses for 
decayed booksellers, their widows, and assist- 
ants, but hitherto without success. Their dif- 
ficulty was at length brought under the notice 
of Mr. Dickenson, who, after short considera- 
tion, appropriated a most delightful spot to 
this purpose, upon his estate of Abbotts Hill in 
Hertfordshire. The site thus generously be- 
stowed is in every way adapted for the purpose 
for which itisintended. Itis ofrather more than 
three acres in extent, situate between King’s 
Langley and Abbot's Langley, and twenty- 
one miles from London ; just far enough to pre- 
vent idle curiosity from becoming troublesome, 
and not toofarto prevent the friendiv prosperity 
from adding trifles to the comforts of his fellow- 
tradesman of former years. We are altogether 
much pleased with this truly benevolent act on 
the part of Mr. Dickenson. 

The Nelson Pillar.—About 12,0001. being still 
required to complete the Nelson pillar, Govern- 
ment has consented to see it finished; the 
committee lodging what may remain of the 
subscription in. the office of the Woods and 
Forests. The bronzes will, therefore, adorn 
the pedestal, and the four lions keep watch at 
its angles. 

A Blowing-up.—All the newspapers give ac* 
counts of Capt. Warner’s blowing up a ship of 
300 tons off Brighton, on Saturday. It was 
towed by a steamer to within about a mile and 
a quarter of the shore; and the shock given by 
means not understood by any of the spectators, 
but the effect of which was the complete dis- 
ruption of the vessel, and its immediate sinking. 
A multitude of conjectures and doubts are, how- 
ever, afloat in regard to the experiment—some 
holding that it reveals a terrific instrument of 
destruction for war, and others that it is inap- 
plicable and dangerous. No doubt it will be 
put to further tests; and we do not see why 
Government should not bargain the inventor 
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to discover his secret; and if so and so are its 
effects, then so and so ghall be his reward. 

The Busy-body.—- Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy 
has been revived at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and acted during the week. Vestris, Farren, 
Humby, Strickland, C, Mathews, Holl, and 
Brindal, play the principal parts, and the me- 
rits of their performances take rank as their 
names stand above, 

Mr. Macready has been prevailed on to pro- 
long his stay in America, and will not leave 
his last engagement at New York till the end 
of September, Every fresh appearance has 
only added to his fame, and augmented the 
delight of his audiences, 

Chinese Maxims.—We lose more friends by 
our requests than by our refusals. 

Knowledge easily penetrates an unoccupied 
heart; if the heart is full, it cannot find room 
there.—Pidding’s Olio. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Vale of Towey; or, Sketches in South Wales, 
by Anne Beale, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth.—Atlas Prize- 
Essay: National Distress, its Causes and Remedies, 
by S. Laing, jun., Esq., 8vo, 7s. 6d.—'The Odes of 
Horace, literally translated into English Verse, by 
H. G. Robinson, a 5s.—Carpenter’s Popular Cyclu- 
a: Zoology, Vol. I. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—-Chambers’s 

iducational Course: Rudimentsof Geology, fep. 2s. 6d. 
—The Wars of Jehovah, by T. Hawkins, Esq., 8vo, 
l6s.—Five Tales of Old Time, 12mo, 6s.—Christian 
Politics, by the Rev. W. Sewell, fep. 6s.—Sunday Af- 
ternoons at Home, by the Author of ‘‘ The Listener,” 
fep. 6s.—Christian’s Family Library : the Holy Land, 
Sketches of the Jews and of the Land of Palestine, 
fep. 6s.—Historical Essay on the Doctrine of Life Con- 
tingencies, by E. J. Farren, 8vo, 4s. — Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, translated by Cottrell, 2d edit. 8vo, 8*.— 
Parker’s Collections in Pupular Literature: Chro- 
nicles of the Seasons, Book 3, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Ditto: 
History of the French Revolution, by F. M. Rowan, 
12mo, 3s. 6d.—Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, by 
I. G. Knight, Vol. II. fol. 57. 5s, half-bound. — Even- 
ings of a Working Man, by J. Overs, with a Preface 
by C. Dickens, * 5s.—The Voyage of Life; a Tale, 
by Georgiana C. Munro, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— 
Facts and Fictions illustrative of Oriental Character, 
by Mrs. Postans, 3 vols. post 8vo, 27s. — Logarithmic 
Tables, by R. Shortrede, royal 8vo, 4/. 4s.—-Shakspere, 
Knight's Library Edition, Vol. II. 8vo, 10s.—Sir Ronald 
Ashton, by Lady C. Long, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s.—Narrative 
of Iniquities, &c., practised at Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, by R. Civcci. 12ino, 3s.—The Ajax of Sopho- 
cles, with Notes, by ‘I’. Mitchell, 8vo, 5s. —Beatson’s 
Greek lambic Verse, 4th edit. 12mo, 3s.—Archbishop 
Usher’s Works, Vol. 13, 8vo, 12s.—Henri de Clermont ; 
a Tale of the French Revolution, by the Rev. W. 
Gresley, 18mo, 2s.—Persecutions of Popery, by F. 
Shoberl, 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls.—The Young Widow; a 
Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1844, 
July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . . 11 on we. RMBs .. 
Friday . . .'13 » O8 .. 66]29°64 .. 29.65 
Saturday . . 13] ,, 50 .. 62/2965 .. 29°35 
Sunday ..14] , SU .. 68/29°°3 .. 29°50 
Monday . .15] ,, 46 .. 69/295 .. 29°61 
Tuesday . .16] ,, 48 .. 66/29°69 .. 29°68 
Wednesday . 17] ,, 40 .. 66/29°70 .. 29.61 
Thursday. . 18 » 8 .. 67/2950 .. 29°46 
Friday. . . 19] ,, 42 .. 60}20°46 .. 29°59 
Saturday . . 20 » 43 .. 67/2975 .. 29°88 
Sunday . .21] ,, 41 .. 73)2990 .. 2995 
Monday . . 22 » S&S .« SSeS... DR 
Tuesday . .23] ,, 50 .. 79|29-74 .. 29°68 








Wednesday . 2 » OF .. 79129°65 29°68 | 


Wind on the llth, W. by N. and S.W.; 12th, S.W., 
W. by N., and N.;. 13th and Mth, 8.W.; 15th, S. by 
W. and W. by S.; 16th, S.W. and N.; I7th, N. and 
N.W.; 18th, W. by 8S. and W.3; 19th, N. by W., N., 
E.; 20th, N.W. ; 2ist; S. by W.; 22d,'S.W. and 
8.E. ; 23d, S.E. and E. by S.; 24th, E. The Lith, ge- 
nerally clear till the evening; 12th, generally cloudy, 
with showers ; 13th, generally cloudy, with rain; Mth 





and 15th, clear; 16th, morning cloudy, afternoon gene- | 


rally clear, evening raining ; Vith and 18th, generally 
clear; 19th, worning generally clear, afternoon rain, 
thunder, and lightning; from the 20th to the 24th, 
clear. Rain fallen, -735 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuaries Henry ADAMs. 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32°° north. 
Longitude, 3 51. west of Greenwich, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

S44. 


1844. h. m. 8. 1844. hm 8. 

July 27 . . 12 6109 | July 3l ww 1 6 1 
% >> = 6 99!) Aug. 1 2 2 — 5597 
ay. — 6 83 | 221 = 5556 
30. .— 6 60 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B.’s letter on inscriptions arrived too late for con- 
sideration this week. ; 
Erratum.—In our last, p. 457, col. i., first line of 
3d paragraph, for “If an undeviating and unseru- 
pulous hostility” read “ If an undeviating hate and 
unscrupulous hostility.”’ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
NEW NIGHT-LIGHT.— 


CLARKE’S PATENT MORTAR- 
LAMPS and PATENT LAMP-MORTARS.— 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN LIPE- 
ASSURANCE, 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
and 18 Chancery Lane, London. 

THE moxe than usual success which has atlended 


this Company has arisen— 





From the bination of advantag ye i ible partly 
trom proprietary and partly from mutual societies, by which com- 
bination the assured may obtain the advantage of bonuses, reduction 
of future premiums, and complete freedom from responsibility. 

From the indisputability of the policies, leave to travel beyond 
Europe, the option of payment of one-half the premiums for the first 
seven years, and immediate settlement of claims. . 

Prospectuses and rates forwarded by the agents and Manager. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Trustees, 
Sir James Duke, Ald, M.P., Chairman, 
Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— 
Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies secure, 

ithat: Aj 





For elegance, simplicity, and cl 1 this 
Night-light is very far superior to any hitherto 
submitted to the public, To Medical Gentle- 
men, Invalids, and all a requiring a 
night-light, this invention will prove invaluable, being the best, 
safest, and most economical ever produced ; it will also be service- 
able in halls and passages. It can be carried in pertect safety with- 
out extinguishing the light, supplying a cesideratum that has long 
been felt. It is free from danger, uncertain burning, and the offen- 
sive odour and smoke arising trom rushlights and other night-lights, 
and so portable that it will be found a great comfort to ies or In- 
valids travelling. 

Sold wholesale by Palmer and Co., Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, and 
by the Patentee, 55 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, London ; and retail 
by all Ironmongers, Oilmen, Grocers, &¢., in the United Kingdom. 

Price of the Lamps, 1s. 9d. each and upwards ; and the Mortars, Gd. 
per Box, 1%, 10, or 8 Mortars in each, to burn 6, 8, or 10 hours. 









y va a 

RESERVES and CONFECTIONARY.— 

The superiority of BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY for 
Preserves and Confectionary is testified by the fact, that it is pre- 
ferred to any other spirit by the most extensive Wholesale Contec- 
tioners in the metropolis; for fortitying home-made wines it is inva- 
luable; as au ordinary beverage it is congenial to the most delicate 
constitutions ; and, as a medical stimulant, it is peculiarly adapted 
to persons of bilious or dyspeptic habits. 

uantities of not less than two gallons supplied at the Distillery, 
7 Smithfield Bars, in stone jars, at 18s. per gallon, exclusive of the 
price of the jar; and in glass bottles, at 20s. per gallon, bottles and 
case included, 

Consumers of Brandy are respectfully infurmed, that J. T. Berrs, 
jun., and Co, will not be responsible for any bottled Brandy that Is 
not protected ayainst fraudulent substitution by the Patent Metallic 
Capsules, made of pure and solid metal (not tin-foil), embossed with 
the words “ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7 Smithticld Bars,” to which at- 
tention is especial'y direct ae 





To Artists, Amateurs, §c. 


7 7 rs 
ERMANENT DRAWING-CHALK in 
CEDAR, in various Colours. 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, by the introduction of great improvemeuts in their 
CRETA LAVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
il; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
lending together with pertect harmony, beauty, and rich- 
can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the great advan- 
tages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA LAVIS must be 
obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c. all the va- 
rious tints can be obtained with a truthfulness that cannot be sur- 
passed, thus superseding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, unlike 
other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury by coming 
in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA L&VIs will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate ; and by its compact form, may be carried any distance with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. 

To be had of all respectable Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, 
at the following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of 12, 7s. each. 
-- - - 18, 10s. 
21,148 — 
a = — 36, Zils. 
In sets as above, without box, at . 6s. per dozen. 
Lake and Cobalt . ° ° 12s, a 

*,* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 
6s. per dozen, box included. 

“ Creta Levis.—We have inspected an invention of Messrs. Wolff 
and Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, of nearly 
every hue and tint, differing essentially trom those in general use, in- 
asmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer than chalk, retaining 
at the same time much softness and delicacy. We think they would 
be found useful to the sketcher, as they are portable, not easily in- 
jured, and can be used upon white or tinted paper. We can recom- 
mend them, especially to ladies, as we have seldom seen more charm- 
ing specimens of flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta 
Levis; the blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear ; 
and many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspecti 
proved that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.”—London Art- 
Union. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the paper, 
blending the colours until the required tint be obtained. The deep 
shades merely require a broader point and increased pressure.—Bristol 
Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers with a fine even surface, 
not glazed, are well adapted for the Creta Lievis; but tinted Crayon 
Papers are most suitable, as they add to the finish of the drawing. 

Wo rv and Son beg to recommend their newly-invented SKETCH- 
ING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalk :— 

BB, Very black, for foreground; HB, Middle tint; N, Neutral 
tint, for distance. Price 6s. per dozen. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching heads and land- 
scapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful citect with very little 
labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may be transmitted 
without fear of injury. 

*,* Wexyr and Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
spectable Country Booksellers and Stationers tor the sale of the above. 





colours bl 
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—Manufactory, 25 Church Street, Spitaltields, London, 





notw the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre. 
viously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on poli. 
cies effected for the whole term of life. 

On policies of tive years’ standing, half the amount paid, after the 
first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the Assured. 

Advances are also made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, repayable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses ot 
the Company, which may obtained at the Office, 18 King William 
Street, City; or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 


Office for Patents of Inventions and Registrations of 
Designs, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


HE Printed INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 
every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIONS, either by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, may by 
had by applying personally, or by letter (prepaid) to Mr, ALEXANDER 
Paixce, at the Office, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


LD UCATION.—A Married Clergyman, 

Master of an Endowed Grammar School in the neighbourhood 

of London, whose time since taking his has been devoted ta 

preparing the highest classes of Pupils for the Universities, is desirous 
of increasing his connexion. 

Address L. L., Earle’s Library, 67 Castle Street, Berners Strect, 

Oxford Street, where Cards of Terms and views of the School-house 

may be obtained. 


D* STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


of importance to all persons subject to relaxed throats; to 
Clergymen, Public Speakers, Singers, and Actors, Testimonials from 
the most celebrated artistes. 

Sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. fd., and 4+. 6d. each, at Moon's (late 
Seguin’s) Library for New Works, 12 Regent Street, Waterloo Place ; 
and Savory and Moore’s, Bond Street; Barclay and Sons, Wholesale 
Agents. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


P SOAP. so long cel I for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hanpatir’s Parsurvativs Tootn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound ani 
healthy lition, is ding! ble to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpriz’s Montsing is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for produoing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Canam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

rn PROVSD Scowkaina Duoprs, for removing greasy spots from 
Silk». 

IypkLtBLB MARKING IyK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

1s. a bottle. 














Removed from Birmingham to 19 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, London. 
Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price ¢s. 6d.; free 


by post, 3s, Gd. 


7 nl > r 
THE SILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS 

DEBILITY and CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. With 
Observations on Marriage, &c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Sur- 
xeons, London. Published by the Authors, and sold at their resi- 
dence ; also by Strange, 21 Paternoster Row, London. The Cordial 
Balm of Syriacum is a stimul and i 3} di 
Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, Asthma, and Consump- 
tion, are gradually and imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
whole system restored to a healthy state of organisation. Sold in 
bottles, price 11s. and 33s. Perry's Purifying Specitic Pills have long 
been used as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints ot 
every description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and 
other disagreeable aflections, the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These Pills are perfectly free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken with safety without interference 
with or loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every 
instance. Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s., Py all Medi. 
cine Venders, 











486 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








J. - DENT’ S PATENT DIPLEI- 

OPE, or MERIDIAN Pingel enon for the RE- 

GULATION Nott CHRO oneney ane. CLOCKs, and WAT ge _ 

Neither previous k ac- 

a with practical a are required 4o cual the 

observer to regulate with this invention the Boing of his Watch by 

the sun or other celestial object to the fraction second. The in- 

strument is as a as a sun-dial, It is onl: BY inches in diameter, 

and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther, Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Wa’ ajghes, 
and Clocks, and the Gesceiption of the Dipleidascope, ‘price each, 
but to customers gratis, 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 


This i i bsti for Corxs and Bunas, has, 
by new and great eee 5 become a pure, imperishable, and 
perfect means of preserving, for any length, of time, by eae Beer, Spi- 
as, &c. They are cheap and  enalty applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, — removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER en to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in aay condition. 


C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, London, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 











LITERATURE AND ART. 





British Institution, Pall Mall. 


HE GALLERY, with a Selection of PIC- 
TURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED 
BRITISH AWTISTS, is open daily from Ten in the Morning till 

Six in the Evening 
Admission, 1s.; Catal ls. 


wi LLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Tewrn Awnvat Exuisition 
is Now open at their Gattery, Firty-THeee Patt Maxi, next 
the British Institution. 
Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 











RT - UNION of LONDON. 
of th beg leave to draw the 
attention me ‘Artists to the on ‘het they expect to be enabled forth- 
with to distribute the funds now rv ir hands; and to suggest that 
steps should be taken to give the Prizehalder the opportunity of 
selecting from the unsold Works of Art exhi ibited during the present 
season, which have been returned to their respective authors. 
GEORGE GODWIN, ‘ 
LEWIS POCOCK, ’b Hon. Secs, 
Bs alee fanere, cin se. 1844, 


FINDEN’ s ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


ECOMMENCEMENT and CONTINUA- 
TION of FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of BRITISH 
ART.—Dedicated, by Special Permission, to her Majesty. 

The Proprietors beg to inform their Subscribers that active mea- 
sures are now in progress to complete the above work in Sixteen 
Parts, and that the Plates will be engraved by the following emi- 
nent Engravers :—Branparp, Cousins, Doo, W. FinvEn, Fox, 
Gotpine, Goovatyt, Mitugsr, Ovtatm, Pogtsvurer, J, Pre, 
Rosinson, SuHarrs, SHENTON, SMITH, EROCESs and Wirt 











THE, OLD TEMERAIRE. — Painted by 


W. Tuenen, R.A. ; now in progress of Engravin 
x ad Witt mons, A.R.A., for FINDEN’S GALLERY of BRIT! st 


“yee admirers of this highly talented Artist’s works are invited 
to inspect the above celebrated Picture, which will be on view for 
afew days at Mr. Hogarth’s, 60 Great Portland Street, Portland 

ace, 

Cards of admittance may be obtained of Messrs, Moon, Thread- 
needle Street; Legyatt, Cornhill; Jennings, Poultry ; Ackermann, 
Strand ; Colnaghi, Pall Mall East; Graves, Pall Mall; also from 
all Subscribers to the work. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 





With Illustrations by Leech and Alfred Crowquill, 
THE AUGUST NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


will contain —~ 


THE FORTUNES OF THE SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. 


By ALBERT SMITH, 
With an Mlustration by Leech. 
Chapter 25.—The duties of a Governess in a genteel family. 
Chapter 26.—Mr. Joe Jollitt wins a smile from Mr. Snarry, who 
still struggles with his feelings. 
Chapter 27.—A single member of the Scattergood |family is intro- 
duced to the reader, 
Chapter 28.—Clara is made to feel her position. 


The Lovely One: a Tale of Fash- | My Father, b: items Jones, 
ionable Life. Edited by the Hon. | Martin G , the Sausage-maker 
Mrs. Puffington. oe d by | of Ghent, by Dudley Costello, 
Alfred Crowquill, with two Por- | The Norman Peasant’s Hymn to 
traits of the Author in ‘Gispho- i 
Braphy. An Apology for Writing | My Great Uncle, b; Dalen, 

Pig has: Soiree —the Kencontre — a b: 


tials. 
A ie “3 the Wars of Marlbo- | The Gaol-Chaplain; or, a Dark 
. by Henry Curling, with Page from L: nt Volume, ae 
es 174 - by Leech, Murdered ame - keeper 

A Song, by H. B. K. Ghost. -Story. Fait or Foul Play? 
Eton Scenes and Eton Men, by the | A few Pages from my Journal in 
hag Greece, Turkey, and on the 
y gas by Cc. F. 7. ae 6 Clin- 
by J. Fisher Murray, Author o' ton, 
London.” oe _ Beiphi— Plaine nAszival at 

. House—E: Athen: 
ples of Political Lite the Ad Ad- The Forsaken, by William Jones. 


veutaring M. P. Faas Upper | 8team-boat Society, by Catherine 
House— fancies: Crick- | Sinclair, 
et—Cockney 8 le | 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








On Monday next will be published, fcp. 8vo, price 1s. 
HE MOTHER’S PRIMER: a Little 
Child's First Steps in many ways. 
By Mrs. FELIX SUMMERLY, 


Printed in Colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on zinc by William 
Mulready, Esq. R.A. 7 y 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On the Ist of August, price 2s. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY. Vol. VII. Part 5. 





CONTENTS: 
- Vital Statistics, as d i by P Ap it 
. The Infl of Empl upon Health, 





more. And also that they intend to 
in order to afford the lovers of the fine arts the opportunity of pos- 
sessing this splendid serics of ep eats the only work that col- 
lectively conveys a knowledge of the Painter and Engraver of the 
British School. 

Subscription Lists are now open at all the respectable Book and 
Printsellers in town and country, where specimens may be seen 
and prospectuses obtained. 

London: Published by a. Hogarth, 60 Great Portland Street, 
Portland Place; sold also by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street ; 
and Ackermann and Co., Ak 


. The Progress of Population i in Russia, 

4, Hospital statistics. 

5. dition of Worki: i 3 at Blackrock 

6, Infant Industrial Sc! shools of Tuscany, 

7. Accidents admitted into Stockport Infirmary. 

8. Statistics of Fires in London. 

9 Mortality of the eee on the cae of Provisions— 








fires William Seiten, 445 wast Strand. 





Under the Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the -, and his Royal 
Highness Prince Y slbert, K +n GC. 
ONASTIC RUINS of a COUNTY of 
YORKSHIRE. 


Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Archbishop 
of smtp &e. 





that he is now pub- 
lishing a series of Lithograp! ePrints of “* Monastic Ruins of the 
County of Yorkshire,” from Drawings made on the spot expressly for 
this work, by Mr. W,. Ricwarpsow, Architect; with copious Histo- 
Descriptive Notices by the Rev. Epwarp Cuurron, M.A. ; 
lithographed by G. Hawkrys, printed by Messrs, Day and Hacu a 
This splendid record of ancient monuments, which have so | 
comined to tele ma est are now to be J pgesagart to the public in a 
style of vibe ae never excelled; no pains or expense has 
bee the work = ene of the exalted and distin- 
oakaines 4-4. it pong reveived, 
The County of Yorkshire will be completed in about Six Parts; 
each to contain four — of the original drawings, ie the 
arms of the Seance, — ings of the ground-plans and sec- 
tions of each abbey, & 
Size, royal folio. Seiaitiale V. le.; presi, 3 1. 11s, 6d.; anda 
few copies coloured in imitation of the drawi ‘2. Qs, 
Parts I. and II, are now delivering, ning III. will be ready in 
August. 


PP ene by Sunter, Bookseller to her Majesty, York; Messrs. 
Ackermann and Co., Strand, London ; and may = had of any respect- 
able Print or Bookseller in the o United Kingdom. 


Mr. SuNTER 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CXLV 
Is just er ol 
CONTENTS: 
I. Books for Children. 
I, Shuttleworth’s Phonics. 
III, Forbes’ Travels through the Alps. 
IV, Twiss’ Life of Lord Eldon, 
V. Rebecca, 
VI. Schism in the Papacy. 
VII, Mlastrated Works, 
VIII. The Amber-Witch. 
IX, Railway Legislation, 
John pein Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’ S “MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCXLVI. For August 1844, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Affghanistan.—IT. Etched Tine hts, by the Etching Club.— 
Ill, A Love Chase: in Prose. neient Canal: the Nile and 
the Red Sea.—V. The Old secatiah Cavalier.—1V. Traditions and 
Tales of Upper Lusatia, No. (UI. The Dwarf's Well,—VII. Some 
Remarks on Schiller’s Maid of Orleans — VLU, The Stolen Child, 
. M. Girardin,—X, Lord Fidon, 





William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and 22 Pall Mall, London. 





Hees MAGAZINE tor AUGUST 


contains— 


Editorial cuts on topics of the day (in the “ Comic Annual” Style), 
and two chapters ood’s New Novel, “ Our Family ;” also con- 
tributions varied interest, by G. P: R, James, R. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P., F, O. Ward, R. Browning, Andrew Winter, the author 
of “ Ireland and its Rulers,” Dr, Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D., Giddeon 
Shaddoe, the Mountaineer, Miss Lawrence, &c. An Article on the 
“ Leader of the vod ng ge by the author of ‘* The Premier,” in 
the last number, be given, and a paper on the Polka is espe- 
cially commended to the study of the Young Ladies, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart., will write in the next number. 


— ees 356 — and all Booksellers. 





" Nichols! 8 Morning Rowe. at Cripplegate. 
On the Ist of August, in a large Volume closely printed, price 12s. 
in cloth, 


ORNING EXERCISES at CRIPPLE- 
GATE, GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS, and in SOUTHWARK. 
Fifth Fdition. Carefully collated and corrected 
By JAMES NICHOLS, 
Vol. III. (to be completed in Six Volumes), containing a Continuation 
of Morning Exercises — Questions and Cases of Conscience. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, op oy and may be pro- 
cured of all other Booksellers. Of whom also may be had, Vols. I. 
and II., a few copies of which remain on hand. 





New Edition of Col, Hawker on Shooting. 
On Thursday next will be published, 8vo, 21s. cloth, 
the Ninth Edition of 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN, in all that relates to GUNS and SHOOTING, 
By Lieut.-Colonel P, HAWKER. 
Corrected, enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and 
bea by Adlard and Branston; from Drawings by C, Varley, 
ckes, &c. 
“ The very best book we have on the subject."—Blackmoc 
* Colonel laawter expounds the whole rationale of aang with 
clearness, fulness, and vivacity.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





The following Periodical Works, for August 1844, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp CO, 





LD ENGLAND. Part VIII. with a Co- 

loured Engraving of the Chancel of Stratford sary h, price 

1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers e Coloured 
Engraving asa Seaman euunuaiar Noumser, price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, 
Part VIII., with a Coloured Map, price Is, 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers at 3d. The Coloured Map, and a sheet of 
Letter- «hicks mir of the Geography of the Holy Land, as a 
SuprpLementary Numser, price 6d. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE. Part 
XLIIL. of the New Series, price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
MATED NATURE. Part XX., price ls. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers, price 3d. 


The LIBRARY for the TIMES, OUR 
INDIAN EMPIRE. By C.MacFartane. Vol.II., Part II., price 
2s,6d. The work will be completed in one more Part, which will 
be published early in August. 


r 7 

The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE; being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpen Crank. Part LV. 
The Concordance will appear in Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown 
each; the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with 
C. Kn1Gu7t’s * Pictorial Edition.” 


Knight's Weekly Volume for 
all Readers. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The Publication of this Series pron peer on Saturday, the 29th 
of June, and wi Saturday. The 
following Works will appear in the j course of August :— 


August 3d.—The CHINESE: a General De- 
phe of cap and its Inhabitants. By Joun Francis 
Davis, E rps aed R.S., Governor of Hong-Kong; with the His- 
tory of the ommercial Intercourse with Great Britain, brought 
down to the Treaty of July, 1343. Vol. I. 

10th.—_TALES from SHAKSPERE. By 
Cuarves Lams and Miss Lama. To which are now added, 
Scenes illustrating each Tale. In Two Volumes, Vol, 

17th.— FEATS on the FIORD: a Tale of Nor- 


way. By Miss Mantingav. 
24th.—The CHINESE. By J. F. Davis, Esq,, 
Governor of Hong-Kong. Vol. II. 
3lst.—FAIRFAX’S TRANSLATION of 


TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. With Lives of Tasso 
and Fairfax. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 





Also, 

KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Vol. XI., containing ‘* Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“ Titus Andronicus,” and ** Pericles.”? Price tos. 

The ALPHABET; also, an Essay on Good, 
Better, Best, Well; and other Philological Papers. By Tuomas 
Hewrrt Key, gorge of Comparative Grammar, University Col- 
lege, London. Post 8 

22 Ludgate am: July 22, 1844. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








8 New Burlington Street, July 27, 1844. 
M*® BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following NEW WORKS :— 
I. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 


ConTENTs : — 
Rise and epee of the Papal Power, atte and temporal.— 
of t 





e 
Inquisition. — Persecution of the e Lollards. _ Persecutions of the 
Vaudois or Waldenses. ig near pia in France, i “I the years pre- 
ceding the of S 1572.—Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. — F honed ution in the Cevennes.—— Persecutions 
and Spirit of Po in the E an nd N h Centuries. 
—Summary of the Principles and R eE 

Code established in the Austrian Deaintens ty ‘ae Emperor Jo- 
seph II. —Ecclesi adopted in France by Na- 


poleon. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. (Now ready.) 


I. 
The JILT. A Novel. 


By the Author of “* The Marrying Man,” ** Cousin Geoffery,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo, 


III. 
Volumes III. and IV. of MISS COSTELLO'S 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
MEN. 


Including — Anastasia a yoo » Lady Digby—Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle — Elizabeth make Darkeen ot Samenee wg 
Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisie— Elizabeth Cromwell and her 
Daughters—Mrs, Hutchinson—Lady Rachel Russell—Mary Royle, 
Countess of Warwick—Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland— 
Isabella Stuart, Duchess of Richmond—Anne Hyde, Duchess of 
York—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough —Anne, Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, &e. 














With numerous Portraits. 


Iv, 
The VOYAGE of LIFE, 
A STORY of the LAND and the OCEAN, 
By GEORGIANA C, MUNRO, 
Author of ** The Adventures of a Legatee.” 
3 vols. post Svo. (Now ready.) 
Vv. 
Last Series, 
The ATTACHE; or, Sam Slick in England. 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick, 
By the Author of * Tux Crocxmaxer.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
VI, 
The POPULAR MEMBER. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


Author of ** Mothers and Daughters,” ** The Dowager,” ** Th 
Ambassador's Wife,” * &e, aad . 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


Richard Bentley, New ng pe Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Price 2s. 6d. bound, 


N ETYMOLOGICAL FRENCH 

magento ———— the Primitive Words of that 

anguage ; to which is added, an Alphabetical List of the Termi- 

nations of ‘Substantives, by which their Genders may be easily and 
completely learned. 

By JAMES HEARD, 
Author of ** A Practical Grammar of the Russian Language,” &c. 
London: and S » 65 P. 





Row, 





In 2 vols. post Svo, 16s. cloth bds. and lettered, 


IR ROLAND ASHTON. 


A Tale of the Times, 
By Lady CATHARINE LONG, 
James Nisbet and Co., 21 oe Street, and all other Book- 





A New Edition, 18mo, 5s. bound, 


GIMsOn’s ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. 
the first Six Books, together with the XI. and XII. 


Carefully corrected by S. MAYNARD. 
The above, with the addition of the Elements 


of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; and a Treatise on the Con- 
struction of the Tri, Seeamaneisees Canon. ee a Concise Account 
of Logarithms, by t' v. A, Ropearson, D.D. F.R.S., Oxford. 
25th Edition, pk the by S. Marnarp, 8vo, 9s. bound. 


Si ’s El ts of Euclid, edited in the 
Symbolical Form. By R. Brake Lock, M.A, Fell. Cath. Hall, 
Camb. 18mo, 6s, cloth. 


London: ey and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson ; Ri- 
vingtons ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and C ‘0.; Sherwood and 
Co.; Simpkin aud Co.; Souter and Law; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Harvey and Co. Fe eer Houlston and. Co.; H. Wash- 
bourne; FE. 5 Williams ; J. Templeman; and J. Van Voorst. 
Cambridge: J, and J, J, Deighton. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
In 3 vols. 
HIRD EDITION of “ CONINGSBY.” 
By B. DISRAELI, Esq., M.P. 
Also just published, 
HISTORIC FANCIES. By the Hon. 
Gxrorce Sypnry Smytuax, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. bound. 
Just ready, 


The VICTORY; or, the Ward-Room Mess. 


é Bom Novel. By M, H, Barxer, Esq., ** The Old Sailor.” 
vols. 
In the press, 
PARSONS and WIDOWS. By the Author 
of ** Peter Priggins,” &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, puller, 15 Great scninbieitii Street, 


Rambles in Guana ond Italy. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, 
| | emeemeaae in GERMANY and ITALY 
in 1840, 42, and 43. 
By Mrs. SHELLEY. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 24mo, price 2s. 6d., Vol. I. of 
ERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. 
Also, 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s Tragedies, 
#. 6d 

Taylor’ s Philip Van Artevelde. 24mo, 2s. 6d. 
. Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works, 24mo, 2s. 6d. 

Barry Cornwall’s Songs. 24mo, 2s. 6d. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


24mo, 





Price 5s. cloth, 
ALKS inthe C OUNTRY. 
By Lord LEIGH. 
Also, price 7s. cloth, 
POEMS, now first collected. By Lord Leen. 


Edward seen 44 Dover Street. 


In} 1 ary eins illustrated rer Twenty itieiettiie, diem ebiews by 
Turner; and Thirty-seven Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey ; 


price 20s. boards, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Alsd, 
1,"°Campbell’s Poetical Works. In one pocket 
volume, 8s. cloth, 
2. Campbell’s Poetical Works. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 


3. Campbell’s Shakspeare. 
16s, cloth, 


In medium 


In 1 vol. 8vo, 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Ready for delivery to the Members, 
OURNAL of the ETHNOLOGICAL 
CIETY. Vol.I. Part 1, 
CONTENTS, 

1, Study and Progress of Ethnology. 

2. Physical Ch of the Esqui 

3. Yamud and Goklan Tribes of Turkomania. 
RICHARD KING, M.D., Sec., 11 Regent Street. 








New Work by Mrs. Sherwood. 
HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. A 


Sequel to the “ Life of Henry Milner.’’ 


MY | YHE 
Mrs. SHERWOOD, 


Author of the *¢ Fairchild Family,” ** Orphans of Normandy,” &c. 
One Vol, 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
London: John Hatchard and Son, 187 ananittedl 





Sir Wi lier Scott's History of Scotland. School Edition. 
In Two thick Vols. bound, together or separate, 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to 1745-46, contained in 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 





Price Sixpence each, 


ESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 
of ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS, illustrated by Ninety- 
seven Engravings. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 
of VOLTAIC and THERMO-ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS, illus- 
trated by Seventy-eight Engravings. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 


of MAGNETIC and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC INSTRUMENTS, 
illustrated by Ninety-six Engravings. 





To be had of Watkins = as Charing Cross, London, and of 
It Bookseller 





Jn fep. 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
| ODES of HORACE, Book [, literally 
Translated into English Verse. 
By HENRY GEORGE ROBINSON. 
“ Dulce periculum est.”—Hor. 


Lordon: i ins penne ia and Longmans. 


SCHOOL- BOOKS, sy WILLIAM “BUTLER. _ 
Edited by Tuomas Bourn. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 


HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 
llth Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound, 


2. ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 13th 


Edition, with Additions, by Gsorce Frost. 12mo, 6s. bound. 


3. tres, wh Ht on the GLOBES and 


Myth i 








wit 
1 and Mi ell 


- To ‘yhich are vhaet, 
for With a: lix, by which the Con- 
stellations poh be easily known. Lith When 12mo, 6s, bound. 

4. A KEY to the EXERCISES on the 


GLOBES. 2s. Gd. sewed. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in 


= HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Sth Edition, 12mo, 4s. 
and, 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT; — the principal Places in Judea, 
and those visited by St. Paul; narrating the most important Oc- 
currences recorded in the Besnpeion Histories. With Maps, and a 
brief poccant of the principal Religious Sects. Sth Edition, 12:mo, 
5s. 6d. bo 


7. A RITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 20th 
Edition, with Additions, 8d. 
Sold by Darton and Harvey ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 








A New Edition, re-engraved, with Corrections from the Government 
Surveys, and the most recent sources of information, 8vo, 12s. 
half-bound, 

N ATLAS of cree ena GEOGRAPHY; 


th coloured Maps, with Index of 





nearly Ten Thoussod fog 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of sree and formerly Head-Mast:r of Shrews- 
ury 5c 


Edited by the Aurnor’s Son. 
By the same Author, 
A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, for the Day rep oe A New Edition, revised by 
his Son. 8vo, 9s. boards ; d. bound. 


An Abridgment of “ above, in the form of 
Question and Answer, for the use of Beginners. By Magy Cunntno- 
Ham. Third Edition, 18mo, 2s. sewed. 


An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 
eS eee -two Maps, with Index of about 4000 Names. 


The ANCIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 
4to, half-bound, 24s. 
OUTLINE MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS. 4to, 4s. each, sewed. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Engravings, 16s. cloth, 


HE COMMERCE of the PRAIRIES; or, 


the Journal of a Santa Fe Trader, during-Eight Expeditions 

across the Great Western Prairies, and a Residence of nearly Nine 

Years in Northern Mexico. Illustrated with a Map and Engravings. 
By JOSIAH GREGG. 


2. 
Fanny Kemble’s Poems. 


In 12mo, price 6s. 


POEMS. By Frances ANNeE BUTLER (late 


Miss Fanny Kemble.) P 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Engravings, and a Map of the Fortifications 
of Paris, 14s. cloth, 


OBSERVATIONS, principally in FRANCE 
and GREAT BRITAIN, By Joun P. Durst, D.D., President of 
Dickinson College. 

2. TWO MONTHS ABROAD: a Rail-road 


Trip. 1s. 6d. 
4, 


Dobson’s Edition of Fleming and Tibbins’ great French 
Dictionary. 
In 1 vol, royal 8vo, pp, 1376, 

A New and Complete FRENCH D IC- 
TIONARY, on the basis of the “ Royal Dictionary,” &c. By Pro 
fessors — xq and Tissins. Be the aaetin of Tables” of the 
Verbs, so a great number of Terms in the Natural Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Medicine, on +» not in any other French and Eng- 
lish Dictionary. By J, Dosson, Memb. Amer, Philas. Soc., &o. &c. 

5. 


Retort on the Foreign Quarterly—“ A Roland for an 
Oliver.” 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 


124, contains the Morals, Manners, and Poetry of Bapent (see Fo- 
reign Quarterly, Jan. 1844)—Daniel agg” = an author—Barrow’s 
Life of Drake—Sydney Smith's Works, &c. &c. 


London: Wiley and Putnam, é Waterloo Place. 
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Pew Works and recent Publications. 
1, Major Sir W. C. Harris’s Travels 
in Aethiopia. Second Edition, 3 vols. 42s, 
2. The Rev. Connep Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece. 8 vals. 48s. 
Dahlmann’s History of the Eng- 
lish Revolution. Translated by H. Evans 
Luoxyp. 10s.64, . 
The Modern Syrians. By an 
Oriental Student, 10s. 6d. 


Halsted’s Life and Times of 
Richard the Third. 2 vols, 30s. 


The Marquis De Custine’s “ Rus- 
sia.” Second Edition. 3 vole. 3s. 6d. 


The Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway. Translated by S. Lara, Esq. 

3 vols. 36s. 
Blair’s Chronological and Histo- 
rical Tables, extended under Sir H. Exu1s’s 
revision. 31s. 6d. 


Biographical Dictionary of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Half-vols. 1 to 7, 12s. each. 


Waterton’s Essays on Natural 
History. Second Series. 6, Gd. 


3. 


11. 
English Reading. 6s. 6d. 


12, Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit 


of Truth. Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 


18. Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology. 
The Genera of Birds. 
Parts 1 to 3, 10s. 6d. each. 
14. A Treatise on the Steam-Engine. 
By the Artizan Club. No. 1, Is. 


15. Researches on Light. 


By Rosert Hunt. 10s. 6d. 


16. Maunder’s Treasury of History. 


10s.; bound, 12s. 

Dr. D. B. Reid’s Illustrations of 
Ventilation. 16s, 

M*Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce. New Edition. 50s.; half-bound, 55s. 
M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dic- 
tionary. 2 vols, 80s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 


culture. Fifth Edition. 50s. 
Supplement, separately, 5s. 


Hannam/’s Economy of Waste Ma- 


nures. 3s. 6d. 


17. 
18, 
19. 


20. 


21. 


London: Lonamay, Brows, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


The Rev. J. Pycroft’s Course of| 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








L————— 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


MARY SCHWEIDLER, THE AMBER WITCH. 
THE MOST INTERESTING TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT EVER KNOWN. 


From an imperfect Manuscript by her Father, Abraham Schweidler, the Pastor of Coserow, in the 
Island of Usedom. 


Translated fram the German, by Lady DUFF GORDON. 


* We have read nothing in fiction or in history which has so completely riveted and absorbed our interest as this 
little volume; if it be a fiction, it is worthy—we can give no higher praise—of De Voe."—Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





SECOND EDITION, revised, with “ Introductory Comments” upon certain Criticisms that 
have appeared on the Work, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Eight Portraits, 


A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE; 


CONTAINING CRITICAL ESSAYS, AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF LITERARY AND 
OTHER EMINENT CHARACTERS OF THE PRESENT. TIME. 


Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 


LONDON : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 CORNHILL. 





In 5 vols, crown 80, price U. 114. Gd. cloth ; or 10s. 6d. each . 
TH! RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and ¢2 Pall Mall, London. 





In 4 vols. Sve, with Portraits, 


EORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- | Gres 
PORARIES 


3 with Memoizs and N: otes. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Coart of England.” 
lwo the ti 5 be had 
The first ana be baat sm palate may separately 


“ There is a charm pnb Lge ye oe It is an ‘open 
by Aa ante, of the ma- 


Richard New Burli Street, Publisher in Ordi 
Bentley, ~~ hington ats nary 


The Earl of Malmesbury. 
Now ready, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 
IARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
AMES HARRIs, 
vias 1 An of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from the Year 1767 to 1809; and 
an Rasonet of = Wisvions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Second, the ; and his Special 
Embassies to Berlia, Bruuswick, and the French Republic. 
Edited by his Gaawpson, the Tusnp Esa. 


vivid and natural ; whilst th 
saay tad capil Chass "ae Wait el’ personel 
of royal 





‘ Portraits, 

Eos of EXTRAORDINARY PO- 
PULAR DELUSIONS. 

panginten- Tie South-Sea Bubble —The Tulipomania —Modern 

Duels and Ordeals—The Crusades —The Witch Mania 








8 New Burlington Street, July 27, 1844. 


M®* BENTLEY has just published the fol- 
lowing NEW WORKS :~ 
I. 
By Order of the French Government. 


NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, 


the RED SKA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, and the 
of BOURBON. 


ISLAND of ° 
By Mons, V. FONTANIER. 
One vel. Ore with Map. 


CONSTANCE D'OYLEY. 


Novel. 
By the Author of Pp phy ged Marriage,” &c. 
vols, post Bro, 
ul. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, 


To SIR HORACE MANN, ha, ae at the Court of 
Florence from the Year 1785. 


Now frat Prinied from the Original M&S. 
‘Two vols. Seo, with Portralts from Original Paintings, &c. 
Iv. 
AFLOAT and ASHORE ; i ots the Adventures 


By J. omediane ¢ coer, Esq. 
Author of The Pilot,” # The La Last of the Mohicans,” “The 


3 vols, post oe 


roublous Times. 


v. 
ROSE D’ALBRET; or, T 
A Romance. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ** Darnley,” ** De L’Orme,” * The False Heir,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington ees Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty 





~The Slow Poisoners —Hauntcd Houses —The Alchymists —For- 
tune-Telling—The Prag no &e. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, 
Author of ‘* The Thames and its Tributaries,” &e. 
“ A book containing a great variety of curious information, in 

and not form. We are confident that’ ‘every 
reader who takes our view of the 'y facts so 
and laudably collected by Mr. Mackay, will regard them as full of 
—— an 








instruction equally as of curious interest.”—Edinburgh 


“A work of research and rumen We have felt — amuse- 
ment and interest in these volumes.”—Blackwood's Magazi 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in eiltons 
to ajesty. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
ERMANY: the Spirit of her History, Li- 
terature, Social Condition, and National Economy. 
By BISSET HAWKINS, M.D., Oxon, F.R.S. 
“ We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of rendering full justice 
to the admirable manner in which author has accomplished his 
very laborious - We cannot pass a —— eulogy on its ams 
and on the care and perseverance of the author.”—Prefuce to the § 
cond “Prank ‘fort Edition. 
obtained a a reputation ; no other 
book appears so likely to Contiibute tot just appreciation of our 
father. in England.”—German td no Lexikon, 


J, W. Parker, West Strand, 


Uniform with Byron. 
Now ready, with Portrait of the Author, Third and Cheaper 
Edition of 


CAMPBELL'S BEAUTIES of the BRI- 
TISH POETS. 
Oue volume, royal Svo, lis. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
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